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Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Sixty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Sixty years ago the hand-laundry washtub industry 
today practically a relic. Only a compara- 
tively few foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile 
and the washing machine. Yet irresistible waves of public buying 
swept these men to fortune, and sent the buggy and the washtub into 
the discard. So are great successes made by men able to detect the 
shift in public favor from one industry to another. 


Now another change is taking place. Ao old established industry—an integral 

in which millions of dollars change hands 
is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, dele inven- 
AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ic has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 


ran into many millions 


and important part of the nation’s structure 
every vear 
tion which does the work better 
AS 2°; 


more reliably 


and show exceptional earnings. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget”’— 
lot a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
vererans. 


this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probab vy have seen noth ne like it vet perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 


Make no mistake 


been used by corporacions of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations— by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't 


have to convince a man that he should use an electric bulb 
to hight his off stead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have 
to sell the same business man the idea that some day he 
may need something lke this invention. The need is 
already there the money is usually being spent right at 


moment 


that very and the desirability of saving the 
greatest part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an ofhce and put down before vour prospect 
a letter trom a sales organization showing that they did 
work iw ther own offce for $11 which formerly could 
over $200. A building sup ly corporation 
avs our man $70, whereas the bill ae have — for 
1,400)’ An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, 
whereas the expense could have been over $1,000. A 
departn ent store has expense of $88 6, possible cost if 
done outside the business being well over $2,000. And so 
on We could not possibly list all cases here. These are just 
a few of the many actual cases which we place in your 
hands wo work with. Practically every line of business 
and every section of the country 1s represented by these 
held reports which hammer across dazzling, convincing 
money-saving Opportunities which hardly any business 
man can fail to understand, 


have cost ther 


EARNINGS 


Exceptional earnings grossed show the possibilities attainable 
in this business. A Louisiana man wrote: ‘My average earnings 
past 3 years abo:.t $150 a week; last 3 months as much as $250 
weekly."’ Ohio man's report: “A business man said to me, 
‘This thing has caught the whole city on fire.’ For the first 
30 days I worked, I earned $1343.00."" A Tennessee man: 
‘Last year, my average built up to $200 a week by December, 
but my earnings January reached $1,000 net."’ Space does not 
permit mentioning here more than these few random cases. 
However, they are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while 
future in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for 
the right kind of man. Some of our top men have made over 
a thousand sales each on which they earned up to $60 per 
sale and more. Many of these sales were repeat business. Yet 
they had never done anything like this before coming to us. 
That is the kind of opportunity this business offers. The fact 
that this business has attracted to it such business men as 
former bankers, executives of businesses—men who demand 
only the highest type of opportunity and income—gives a 
fairly good picture of the kind of business this is. Our door 
is open, however, to the young man looking for the right 
field in which to make his start and develop his future. 


Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $8 order, your minimum share 
is $20. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,100.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two-thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 


percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “Selling” is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
otanediie call, leave the installation — whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trving to get the 
monev before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time Cou then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a Sastneanntn, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that 15 4 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men 

in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get mm touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, wse the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Addrzs: 


F. E. ARMSTRONG 
Dept. 5843-B, Mobile, Ala. 


Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268, 
Dept. 5843-8. Monrovia, Calif. 


FoR exctusive 
| TERRITORY PROPOSITION ! 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 554%-B. Mobile, Alabama | 
If on Pacific Coast mail to P.O. Box 268, Dept. 5843-B 
Monrovia, California. 


Without obligation to me, send me full infor- ] 
1 mation on your proposition. 
Box No omen 


| 


VW. FOUND A NICE, clean cell block in which to take the 
photograph for this month’s cover. In it we put Father James Jones 
(see “The Strange Family of Father Jones,” page 15), who is 
quite at home there, although he does admit to a particular 
abhorence for these specific cells. But all the other 
cells in the Cook County Jail, where Father Jones is Episcopal 
chaplain, were occupied on that day. This one wasn’t, so we asked 
a prisoner who was cleaning floors in the 
cell block to come in and pose 
for us—turning his head 
away from the camera, of 
course, but putting his hands 
through the steel bars. He 
didn’t seem to mind our 
choice of cells, and, in fact, 
appeared to rather enjoy 
the respite from his labors. 
Then photographer Bob Mc- 
Cullough began to shoot, re- 
treating, to get a wide angle, 
as far away from his subjects 
as he could, until his back 
pressed flush against the 
steel door that leads to the 
electric chair. 


Y our mpression, when you first meet Father James Jones, is that 
here is a man who knows just what he is doing and why he is 

doing it. His manner is friendly enough, but while you 

are pestering him to pose for photographs, you are made to feel 
that those prisoners, waiting patiently for him outside his 
cubbyhole of an office, are more important to him than 

you are, and that although he graciously consents to “just a 

few more shots,” he wishes it were all over so that he can get back 
to more important things. You can’t help but feel a 

slight twinge of resentment toward him, but you can’t help 
respecting him, either. Later, when you meet him outside 

the jail, his brusqueness has given way to an easy informality that 
includes a few minor cuss words (he was a Navy man). It 

is then that you lose the resentment. 


Srrrinc at DINNER in St. Leonard’s House with Father Jones, the 
staff, and the ex-convict residents, the fellow on your left 

is talking about his career as a fashion artist that he says was 
interrupted while he did time in Cook County Jail. “I 

was working for a Loop department store,” he confides, using 
surprising diction that is just a bit less pretentious 

than the style affected by some college drama students. “Now 

I’m trying to find something equally creative. I’ve been 

offered jobs with printing companies doing finished art, 

but I’m more interested in design. There’s more self-expression 
in it.” The man is convincing enough, and when Father Jones, 
after hearing the last part of the conversation, leans over from 

the right to say, “Maybe you had just better find a job, and 

worry about creativity later,” you feel that perhaps the 

Father is a little harsh. So afterwards, when you are alone with 
Father Jones, you mention the fellow, commenting that he seems 
quite intelligent. “He is,” replies the priest regretfully. 

“But so far as I can determine, he’s also a paranoid. He’s never 
worked in a department store. Nor do I know of any job 

offers. In fact, he can’t even draw. I've tried to get him to a 
psychiatrist, but he won't go.” (see BY-LINES page 2) 


FILM— 


a study of the factors in 
the success—or failure— 
of a group of small 
retailers, a wholesaler, 
and a manufacturer 


Why one man succeeds in business while 
another fails is the subject of Dun & 
Bradstreet’s new film, “Small Business, 
U.S.A.” 

Scene of action is a business block in a 
small town. The case history study traces 
the ups and downs, the ins and outs of 
the businesses located along the town’s 
Main Street for a number of years. Their 
stories are seen through the eyes of an 
accountant, a lawyer, a banker and a 
Dun & Bradstreet reporter. 

The 30-minute black and white 16 mm 
film will be released in January, 1958. 
Ideal for luncheon and business meetings, 
it is supplied at a distributor’s booking 
charge of $2.75 to interested educational, 
business, religious or social organizations. 
Use the coupon below to order the film for 
your next meeting. Please indicate three 
preferences as to booking dates. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


& Bradstreet, Inc., Dept. 11 


« 
bad 
» 


99 Church St., New York 8, N. Y. i 

( We're interested in your movie, ‘Small 
Business, U.S.A.” Send us your booklet 1 
describing the film. 1 

©) Send us the film for the following date(s): 
| 

I will return it to the distributor immedi- 
ately after showing. I 
D Bill us (0 Check enclosed i 
The print is to be shipped to: | 
Name of 
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NEW HOMES 
for 


FORD GUM 
MACHINES 


Twice the income from your 
FORD Gum machines for 


greater community service is a 


target you can hit when you 


utilize additional locations. 


Write us today for helpful 
‘How To Do It" information. 


fw 
NEEDY 
CHILDREN 


with THe 


Ford Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, WN. Y. 
Ford Gum and Machine Canada, Ltd. 
4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 


BY-LINES (From page 1) 


Tue MAN wuo runs. St. Leonard’s while Father Jones works at the jail is 
Father R. Allan Serfling (see photo, page 18). At 27, Father Serfling is 
three years younger than Father Jones, and, perhaps for that reason is a 
little less mellow. He can combine genuine piety and wry wit in one mo- 
ment (“At St. Leonard’s we’re sowing a seed as it were. ... As St. Paul 


| said, it was Apollo who watered, and the Holy Spirit who brought forth, 


| did fine work with difficult assignments. 


the fruit’), and usher forth a caustic comment the next (“You end up 
reorientating these men to a society that is itself sick”). He can be seen 
scurrying about the home dressed in the flowing black robes and wide- 
brimmed hat of the Episcopal priesthood, or found in his room wearing, 
above his black trousers and sandals, only the familiar turned-around collar 
and sleeveless vest over a T-shirt. When he moves furniture, paints wa'ls, 
or cleans the basement, he wears the type of clothes anyone else wou!d wear 
to move furniture, paint walls, or clean the basement. Speaking of the men 
to whom he, as well as Father Jones, is devoting his career, he says: “The 
majority come from broken families, with parents either separated or 
divorced. They need Christian love, the kind this place can give.” 

Name Originally the 
“Little Farm” (scene of the pic- 
ture story, “Farm Animal Zoo,” 
page 37) had the rather mislead- 
ing title of “Lollipop Farm.” It 
wasn't, as the name hinted, a place 
where lollipops grew in place of 
carrots, but rather a miniature 
farm with non-miniature animals. 
The Kiwanis Club of Berkeley, 
California had built it with a mini- 
mum of money ($1500) and a maxi- 
mum of labor and_ imagination. 
An architect member contributed 
plans and:since it was built for public 
use on public property in Tilden 
Regional Park, there was no land 
to be bought. Roofing, plumbing, 
lumber, paint, and wiring were 
donated by interested individuals, 
who are always easy to find if you know where to look. The Berkeley 
Kiwanians also knew how to talk. They talked one of the instructors at 
Berkeley Vocational High School into moving his classroom to the site and 
having his students build the wooden barn as a class project. The Ki- 
wanians themselves had poured the concrete for the foundation. When the 
animals arrived all crated in boxes, there was already a group of kids 
waiting to greet them, and there have been kids greeting the animals ever 
since. More than 50,000 visited the area last year. 


CHANGE. 


Two portions of the December-January issue required special care, and 
consequently the best men we could find were hired for the jobs. One was 
the story about Uranium City, which was to be the largest photograph-text 
story (nine pages) ever to appear in The Kiwanis Magazine. The story was 
planned last spring, and Bob McCullough, who signed his Christmas card to 
us “Ace Lensmen,” had to make the 2400-mile trip from Chicago in August 
while there was still some assurance that the weather would permit regular 
flights to the northern wilderness. The other section also represented some- 
thing unusual in this magazine—a six-page gatefold, most of which was 
devoted to an art treatment of the International Objectives for 1958. The 
artist selected was Jack Smith. We felt that both Smith and McCullough 
We loved ’em both—and there’s 
where we made our mistake. Instead of love, they would have been just as 
happy if we had given them credit lines. 


Herman Sims, author of “A Glockenspiel Finds A Home” (page 24), is not 
Herman Sims but a Kiwanian who prefers to use a pseudonym. We “dis- 
covered” him through a letter he wrote to the editors commenting nega- 
tively on an article published in these pages some months ago. O. K., we 
said, if you don’t like what we're printing, write something yourself. He 


did, and we bought it (after four rewrites), which should be sufficient en- 
R. E. G. 


couragement to anyone who holds a grudge against us. 
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OWN A LAUNDROMAT 
COIN-OPERATED LAUNDRY STORE! 
Manage in a few hours a week! 


The coin-operated, completely unat- 
tended Westinghouse Laundromat” 
equipped laundry store provides a 
proved way to increase your income 
$4000 to $8000 a year. It requires 
only a few hours of management time 
a week, 


Brietly, here's what it is: 


A coin-operated laundry store re- 
quires no attendants... all equipment 
is coin-metered and operated by cus- 
tomers as easily as soft drink vending 
machines. 

A coin-operated laundry store is often 
open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundries 
are closed. 


Here's why they're successtul: 


4 Being open day and night... and all 

aud long, these stores provide a 
necessary modern convenience for 
bachelors, career girls, students and 
working families who can only do 
laundry during hours when regular 
laundry stores are closed. 


2 Coin-operated laundry stores enable 
the housewife to save almost 50°) on 
her weekly laundry bill. She can do 
her laundry chores faster, cheaper, 
and better than she can at home or by 
using other laundry services 


Here's what it does for you: 


4 Because it takes so little of your time, 
it does not interfere with your regular 
business or job. 

2 Depreciation of equipment for tax 

purposes is rapid and within a rela- 

tively short period, you own a going 
depression-proof business that 
actually runs itself, 


We offer advice, store planning, training 
and advertising. We will finance up to 
80°), of the necessary equipment. In the 
last 10 vears, we have helped establish 
over 6,000 laundry stores... have assisted 
over 6,000 men and women to own their 
own profitable business in their own com- 
munities 


you caw SURE...1F estinghouse 


CALL, WIRE OR WRITE 


ALD, Inc. 


3549 N. Clark $t., Chicago 13, Il. 

8202 Choncellor Row, Dollos, Texas 

7402 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Colif. 

69.37th Ave., San Moteo, Colif 

The Prudential Bldg , Room 1704, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
15757 Wyoming, Detroit 38, Mich 

ALO New York, Inc., 511 W. Coldspring Lone, 
Baltimore 10, Md 

ALO New York, Inc., 10-32 47th Road, 

Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Calling All Hams 

. .. Would it be possible to put a note 
in the magazine asking all Kiwanian 
amateur radio operators:to contact me 
by mail? I would like to set up a na- 
tional network of amateur radio sta- 
tions. Numerous national networks are 
in operation now, and I feel there must 
be Kiwanis radio operators willing to 


establish contact with other clubs all 
over the country. 
My own station call letters are 


W7CNU and I operate in the 15 meter 
band nightly from 1730 to 2000 PST. I 
also operate from time to time in the 
20 meter band. 

James H. Wilson 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Broadway, Seattle, Washington 


Brainwork 

My wife and I have been very in- 
terested in the Science Fair movement 
developing at the high school and junior 
high levels. The thought occurs to us 
that the Science Fair sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, written up in a recent issue (July 
57), might be worthy of expansion 
down in this area in certain of the 
smaller cities. 

Mrs. Barnes is now serving as state 
committeewoman. She is planning to 
propose that the committee seek Ki- 
wanis sponsorship in various selected 
localities. 

For years I have felt that we attend 
our underprivileged children so actively 
that we neglect our bright ones—in 
whose hands our future must be. 

C. Keith Barnes, M.D. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Twenty Years Too Late 
... 1 believe there has been an error in 
death notices in the December-January 
issue. George Filmer was governor of 
our fine district in 1929, not 1949, which 
was H. Park Arnold’s year. 
Dr. Charles W. Webb 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Bell and Maywood, California 


Octogenarian Pancake Salesmen, Note 
... Here's a challenge! If any club can 
produce a member who has sold more 
pancake tickets and is as old as our 
vene able Henry Dazley, we'll present 
that illustrious Kiwanian of octogen- 


arian status a gold watch together with 
a attempting, tasty bottle of guaranteed- 
Fountain of 


to make-him-younger 


© THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Youth thrist quencher. Everyone, of 
course, is qualified to compete in this 
good-fellowship competition, with the 
exception of the officers of Kiwanis 
International, trustees, and members of 
the magazine staff. 

C. P. Hammerstein 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Hollywood, Florida 


Any clubs willing to dispute Kiwanian 
Hammerstein’s claim that Henry Dagley 
is the ranking salesman in Kiwanis can 
contact the Hollywood, Florida club and 
claim the prize. Gold watches are com- 
mon enough these days, but that Foun- 
tain of Youth thirst quencher sounds 
enticing. THE EDITORS 


Combined Issue—Congratulations 
. . . Congratulations on the December- 
January issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. It is a “honey” from cover to 
cover. Pages 48-49 are especially good 
in identifying the governors with their 
districts! 
Let’s have more combined issues. No 

finer piece of public relations anywhere. 

E. W. “Tuck” Tucker 

Chairman, International 

Committee on Achievement Reports 


. . . Congratulations on the wonderful, 
wonderful December-January issue. 
Always outstanding (every issue), you 
folks have outdone yourselves on this 
magazine. 

I always look forward with eager an- 
ticipation to my Kiwanis magazine and 
will forego television and even eating 
dinner tonight when I return home— 
until I have carefully read it, cover to 
cover. 

Arthur R. Oleson 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Omaha, Nebraska 


.. . May I congratulate you and all con- 
cerned on the excellent December- 
January issue. 

I haven't yet read all the good sound- 
ing items, but “The Rise of Interurbia,” 
“We Have With Us To-Night,” the edi- 
torial on peace, and “Automation and 
the Human Prospect” impel me to write 
this letter. 

As good as the first mentioned articles 
are, the one on automation seems to 
bring me a picture of hope for all. It 
lays into a proper perspective many 
problems and potential solutions. 

Kean Tilford 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Another “Good Investor” Complains 


... I would like to comment on the let- 
ter written by Louis J. Krautblatt about 
“How Good an Investor Are You?” in 
your jumbo issue. Mr. Krautblatt’s 
questions are as heavily loaded as he 
contends the author’s were. Lifting 
them from the scarcasm in which they 
were presented and looking only for 
facts we note: 

1. Stock Enchange commissions on 
round lots generally average about one- 
fifth to one-eight of the acquision cost 
of a mutual fund. Comparison of costs 
only can never be a sound basis of 
selection between two items. The net 
appraisal of the two items, with costs in 
proper relationship, must be the basis. 
2. Research and portfolio supervision 
services rendered by Stock Exchange 
members are usually free; mutual funds 
charge a management fee. This rela- 
tionship, established by the law of sup- 
ply and demand, must reflect their rela- 
tive values. 

3. Most of the investing public are in- 
telligent enough to manage their own 
investment affairs. The _ self-analysis, 
which should be made by an intelligent 
investor, will not end with the estab- 
lishment of his IQ, but will continue to 
whether or not he has the background 
and time to successfully compete in 
investment portfolio management with 
full-time professionals. 

I would also like to comment on “The 
Inflation Muddle” by Sidney Hyman. 
It appears to me that Mr. Hyman’s posi- 
tion is that if it were not for certain 
shortcomings on the part of the govern- 
ment, labor, business, and consumers, 
“something could be done” about in- 
flation. Thereafter, the dollar would be 
stable, the damage done by inflation 
would cease, and the world could be- 
come a better place by at least that 
much. In my opinion that position con- 
tributes to the muddle, and is self- 
muddling, so to speak. Risking over- 
simplification, my version of the correct 
position from which to examine inflation 
is this: 

1. Inflation is as old as money. There 
is an historical trend showing a gradual 
decline in the value of money. The 
oldest study I know of dates back to 
1250 A.D. 

2. Inflation is human nature. It stems 
from a universal desire to get a little bit 
more for services rendered. 

3. Inflation is the law of the land. It is 
buttressed by much legislation, prin- 
cipally the Full Employment Act of 1946, 
and by a bipartisan policy of avoiding 
depression and unemployment. 

4. Inflation is the price of prosperity. 
One common element of all depressions 
has been tight money bringing on de- 
flation. An expanding money supply, 
which is inflationary, is required for an 
expanding, prosperous economy. 

From that position it becomes clear 
that the “something” to be “done” about 
inflation is to figure out how to live with 
it, how to control it, and how to protect 
against its abuses. 

A. J. Nicholas 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Delevan-Machias, New York 


PROFIT PLAN 


A Fund Raising Program 


Earns 100% Profit For Your 
Club the Year ‘Round! 


The Packer’s Charm Soap Profit Plan is a continuing 
program that has become a permanent source of funds 
for Kiwanis Clubs throughout the country. 

Charm Soap is made by the makers of Packer’s Origi- 
nal Pine Tar Soap, famous the world over since 1869. An 
exceptionally fine quality deodorant toilet soap, Packer's 
Charm Soap contains cleansing Hexachloraphene; it fra- 
grant, gentle, mild and lasts so long in your soap dish. It 
is a toilet soap you'll be proud to sell your friends, and 
you'll find it so pleasant and refreshing to use daily your- 
self. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOX and more infor- 
mation about the famous Packer’s Charm Soap Profit Plan, 
available exclusively to Kiwanis Clubs in the service club 


field, 


f 
os Your club sells each specially designed, four-pack box 
of Packer’s Charm Soap at the Fair-Traded price of ... $1.00 


Your Club buys each four-pack box for only ................... 50 


jot" YOUR CLUB’S PROFIT ON EACH BOX .......... 
Full 100% Profit/ 


Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Dept. KJ, Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send information on Packer's 
Carousel Hg Charm Gift Boxes and Charm Soap 
Profit Plan, including sample box of Charm Soap, 
for examination by our project committee. 


For Complete Information and 
Kiwanis Club of. 
FREE Sample, Mail Coupon, Today! ashes 
City & State = 
1 (Please Print) (Person to whom soap is to be sent) 
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CIRCLE K 

CONVENTION SITE CHANGED 

Tue site of the 1958 Circle K conven- 
tion has been changed from Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma to Huntsville, Texas. Originally, 
the Circle K Club of Tulsa University 
had been named convention host, but 
later withdrew its planned sponsorship. 
The convention will be held instead on 
August 26-29 at Sam Houston State 
College in Huntsville, Texas. 


Birthda ys These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from February 16 
through March 15. 


10th * 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, February 16 


Baltimore, Maryland, March § 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, March 9 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, March 14 


* 

Fredericksburg, Virginia, Februery 16 
Hubbard, Ohio, February 16 
Batavia, New York, Februory 22 
Hamburg, lowa, February 22 
Millville, New Jersey, February 22 
Ames, lowa, Februory 26 
Berkeley, California, February 27 
Jasper, Alabama, Februory 28 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania, Morch 2 
Plymouth, Pennsylvania, March 8 
Covington, Ohio, March 13 
Berwyn, Ilinois, March 14 
Lake Forest, Illinois, March 15 


Sth * 
Tupelo, Mississippi, Februory 17 


Sayre, Oklahoma, February 17 

North Fort Worth, Texas, February 23 

Asheboro, North Carolina, 
February 27 

Northeast Detroit, Michigan, 
Februory 29 

Elizabethton, Tennessee, March 2 

Frankfort, New York. Morch 6 

Whitewater, Wisconsin, Morch 9 

Flagstaff, Arizona, March 12 

Live Oak, California, Morch 15 


* 
Annapolis, Maryland, February 28 


* 
0th Anadarko, Oklahoma, Februory 16 


Lake City, lowa, February 17 

Wilshire, Los Angeles, California, 
February 18 

Brushton-Moira, New York, 
Februory 25 

Beebe, Arkansas, Morch 7 

The Hamptons, New Hampshire, 
March 14 


A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


NOTEBOOK, FILE SYSTEM HELPS 
RECRUIT 28 NEW KIWANIANS 


“WE'RE OFTEN CALLED a luncheon club, and it’s true some of us come every Thurs- 
day and do nothing in between. But even if only one out of ten of us is active, then 
among 15 new members we should have at least one good one. And among 100 
new members we should have 10 good ones.” 

The speaker was a husky Kiwanian with a balding pate named Lloyd Miller. 
As chairman of the Rogers Park, Chicago club’s new membership committee, he 
was conducting a meeting honoring the 28 new members who had joined the 
club—largely as a result of his effort—during 1957. This growth, he pointed out, 
followed 20 static years. The club’s membership had dropped from 57 in 1937 to 
54 in 1957. Meanwhile, the population of Rogers Park had increased by 20,099. 
Lloyd is first to admit that the growth did not come easily. Twenty-eight new 
members for a club that began the year with just 54 active members might not 
come easily anywhere. They cost him, personally, an average of 7.3 work hours a 
week, and he carries a small notebook with the figures inside to prove it. That 
notebook is a veritable repository of information, a treasure chest of data about 
the Kiwanis Club of Rogers Park. Lloyd compiled it at the beginning of last 
year, while his new membership drive was in its early stages, and it reflects the 
desire for precision, accuracy, and thor- al 
oughness inherent in its owner. 

It contains data about the club gathered 
by questioning each member as to age, 
job, re‘igion, education, membership in 
other organizations, etc. Lloyd found 
that of his 54 original members, 42 had 
college degrees. In searching for new 
members, he “wanted to hold this per- 
centage or better it.” Under the category 
“Religion” Lloyd's list read: 


oy 


a 
Jewish 
Protestant 


“I think this is a well-balanced group- 
ing,” says Lloyd. “No religion [there 
are nine Protestant denominations rep- 
resented] predominates.” 

Lloyd mef some resistance among his 
fellow members while asking his im- 
pertinent questions. One wisecracked 
that since Lloyd is an insurance agent, 
he was gathering birth dates for his files. Lloyd archly replied that if his accuser 
(also an insurance man) thought a birth date was an “open sesame” to a sale, he 
would be glad to donate as many as the fellow wanted. Later, Lloyd proved that 
The 28 new members reduced the club’s average age from 


Recruiting champ, Lloyd Miller 


age was important. 
54 to 48. 

As a further preliminary to the actual campaign, Lloyd re-evaluated all classi- 
fications in light of each member's actual job. On talking to one member, he dis- 
covered that although listed as an attorney, the Kiwanian was actually an insur- 
ance claim adjuster. Since Lloyd knew of an attorney who wanted membership 
in the club, he asked the fellow, whom we'll call Dan, to accept a classification 
transfer. Dan didn’t much like the change, but, as he came to understand the 
situation, accepted it. 

Lloyd stringently adhered to classification rules on the theory that “if the club 
is hard to get into, people will want to get in.” Once, when there was some 
pressure in the club to recruit a third chiropodist, he adamantly professed that 
“this thing must be done honestly or we're right back to where we began.” The 
chiropodist, who Lloyd admits will make a fine member, will have to wait. 

Most of Lloyd's seven hours a week were spent where any good salesman spends 
his time—in the “field.” For Lloyd, this meant talking on the telephone to 
prospective members or visiting them at their homes and offices. Nor did he take 
random shots in the dark. His initial survey method was precise and exacting. 

Before visiting anyone, he first made an office-to-office survey of the entire 
Rogers Park area. The purpose was to gather the names of men whose classifica- 
tions met Kiwanis requirements. Once he had the name and address of every 
man with an office or business in Rogers Park, he and other club members sorted 
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the names, choosing those whom, from 
prior knowledge, seemed likely pro- 
spects. 

Lloyd also wrote letters to charter 
members who had separated from the 
club, as well as to men who had been 
voted into the club during the pre- 
ceding year but had not attended meet- 
ings. As a result of these letters, four 
of the men, who for one reason or 
another had drifted away, drifted back. 

While Lloyd visited many prospective 
members himself, he had no intention of 
claiming all the credit for new members. 
“If I had been doing this 30 years ago,” 
he says, “I would have brought in the 
new members by myself.” Instead, he 
asked fellow club members to visit the 
prospects and bring them to a meeting. 
Consequently, one third of all old mem- 
bers recruited new members. Only one 
man—not Lloyd—was credited with as 
many as three. 

Lloyd’s system has already proved 
that its greatest value is yet to be 
realized. At the beginning of this year, 
14 men were waiting to be inducted. 
Some will wait quite a while, since the 
club feels that three new members a 
month is the maximum that can be 
easily absorbed. “And if the backlog 
dwindles,” says Lloyd, “we just go to 
the prospect file, which contains over 
2100 cards, find the prospects who will 
fit our classification openings, and visit 
them.” 


BUOYANT BRIEFS 
Memsers of the Kiwanis Club of Mana- 
tee, Florida have to watch their steps 
coming to meetings or they may land 
in the river. The entrance to their club 
is a gangplank and their meeting place 
is a Mississippi stern-wheeler called 
The River Queen. 


Fed up with “card-carrying Commu- 
nists,” Carl H. Duning of Richmond, 
Indiana decided to promote “card- 
carrying Christians.” He printed and 
distributed 76 wallet-size cards with 
paintings of Jesus Christ on them. 


The Hammonton, New Jersey club 
has claimed the record for long dis- 
tance inter-club meetings. Eighteen of 
the club’s members recently traveled 
1200 miles south to meet with the Mi- 
ami Beach club. 


When LeRoy Coleman of Sagauche, 
Colorado took over Boy Scout Troop 
297 in 1940, he started a family tradi- 
tion. His five sons all followed their 
father’s lead: Mel and Charles eventu- 
ally succeeded him as Scoutmasters; 
Paul became a Cubmaster; Jim is active 
in Scout fund-raising; while Randall, 
the youngest and the only one not yet 
a Kiwanian, is an Eagle Scout. 


Phil Haddock, president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Norman, Oklahoma was 
surprised to hear, a few days after his 
letter appeared in our September issue, 
from a Phil Haddock in Lakeland, 
Florida, who not only has his identical 
name, but is also a Kiwanian and presi- 
dent of his club. 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 


This form for registration and reservations at the 1958 convention will soon be received 
by club secretaries. Hotels are listed on the reverse side together with rate schedules. 


NEW HOUSING PROCEDURE FOR INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Memaers planning to attend the 43rd Annual Kiwanis International Convention, 
to be held June 29 through July 2 at Chicago’s International Amphitheatre, will 
be interested in the new housing procedure that has been developed. 

Early in 1958, club secretaries will receive a supply of forms along with a letter 
| explaining their use. Each form is in two sections: one for convention registration, 
the other for hotel reservations. The form, when completed, should be sent to the 
Kiwanis Convention Office accompanied by a registration fee of $12.50 for men, 
$6.50 for women, and $5.00 for young adults (17 to 21 inclusive). No fee is charged 
for junior guests (16 and under). 

All requests will be handled by the Kiwanis Convention Hotels Committee in 
order of receipt. Hotels will not accept direct reservations. Assignment to hotels 
will be made according to the member’s request, not necessarily by district. Space 
is provided on the form to indicate both alternate hotels as well as alternate rates. 
Hotels under contract are listed with their rates and types of accommodations. Also 
listed are the district headquarters. 

Confirmation of the assignment will be sent by the hotel directly to the person 
who has requested the reservation. Correspondence regarding accommodations 
should be directed to the attention of the Kiwanis Convention Hotels Committee at 
the Kiwanis Convention Office, which will open February 17. 


Kiwanis Convention Office 
Suite 716, Conrad Hilton Hotel 
720 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


The convention will close midnight, Wednesday, July 2, rather than on 


Note: 
The change will permit conventiongoers to 


Thursday morning as in the past. 
| avoid Fourth of July traffic. 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 


(from page 7) 


Members of the St. Lawrence, Montreal club and their wives flew south this winter 
for an inter-club meeting with the Chicago club. While in the Windy City, they 
paid a visit to the Kiwanis General Office and saw the new card-filing machine. 


BALLOT BATTALION’S PRIME 
OBJECT: VOTERS WHO THINK, 
SAYS TALLEY 
WITH MORE ELECTORAL activity expected 
during this year, Ballot Battalion, as a 
vehicle for club activity, will be of 
added importance. Ballot Battalion, 
sponsored by the Public and Business 
Affairs committee of the United States 
and Canada, is a 1958 Kiwanis Major 
Emphasis Program 

Although most elections won't occur 
until fall, primaries and local elections 
will take place throughout the year. In 
a speech before the Florida District 
convention, J. O. Talley, Jr., trustee of 
Kiwanis International from Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, emphasized that educa- 
tion of the voters is also one of our 
primary aims 

“It is not so much the object to get 
out the vote as it is to get in good 
judgment,” said Talley. “It is not the 
purpose of the free democratic ballot to 
vote bodies, but to vote minds.” 


KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Roger C. Ernst, Valley of the Sun, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. 


> Past International President Donald 
T. Forsythe, owner; Allan A. Seiler, 
managing editor; H. B. Smith, produc- 
tion manager (Carthage, Illinois): 
Honored by the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion, when their newspaper, the Han- 
cock County Journal received the Asso- 
ciation’s Will Loomis award as “the 
most outstanding newspaper in Illinois 
in the weekly and semi-weekly field.” 


> Merle Tucker, International trustee, 
Gallup, New Mexico: Appointed New 
Mexico state tourist director. 


> Theo. P. Beasley, Dallas, Texas: 
Elected to the board of trustees of 
George Williams College in Chicago. 
He is also on the board of Texas Chris- 
tian University. 


NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between December 9, 1957, and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


Winthrop, 
Broadview Heights, Ohio................ 


Silver Springs, New York.... 
Greater Ada, Oklahoma...... 


West Allentown, Pennsylvania.......... 


Scottdale, Pennsylvania 


Kentaboo (Florence), Kentucky........ 


8 


Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania 
Latonia (Covington), Kentucky 
Bethany, Oklahoma 
Cleburne, Texas 


..Boston and East Boston, Massachusetts 


Brecksville and North Royalton, Ohio 
Greater Elmhurst and Elmhurst, Illinois 
Ojus, Florida 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Falls Church and Old Dominion 
(Arlington), Virginia 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


PRINCE CHARLES OBTAINS 

(IN SPITE OF RED TAPE) 

A MARYLAND FOOTBALL UNIFORM 
PRESENTING A GIFT to the Royal Family 
of Great Britain is about as easy as at- 
tempting to blow up Buckingham Palace 
with a do-it-yourself anarchist kit, dis- 
covered George A. Houdeshe!l last fall. 

When Houdeshel, then president-elect 
of the Kiwanis Club of Smyrna, Georgia 
and an alumnus of the University oi 
Maryland, heard the Queen was to be 
at the Maryland-North Carolina foot- 
ball game on October 19, he decided it 
would be a nice gesture to present the 
Queen’s son, Prince Charles, with a 
miniature Maryland football uniform 
during the half-time ceremonies. 

Houdeshel wrote for permission to 
present the uniform in behalf. of Ki- 
wanis International, and received ap- 
proval. He next wrote the governor 
and secretary of state of Maryland, but 
they suggested he contact the State De- 
partment. 

By this time, the day of the game 
was nearing, so Houdeshel decided to 
expedite matters by phoning the British 
ambassador in Washington. The am- 
bassador wasn’t available for comment, 
but the first secretary informed Houde- 
shel that formal gifts were “frowned 
upon.” Token gifts, however, were being 
presented by the University of Mary- 
land and didn’t require State Depart- 
ment approval. 

Thus encouraged, Houdeshel contact- 
ed the University of Maryland. He was 
referred to the assistant to the president, 
who was in charge of the Queen’s visit. 
“Fine,” said the assistant to the presi- 
dent when told of Houdeshel’s proposed 
gift. “Of course, our Committee on 
Gifts will have to grant final approval.” 

With victory almost in sight, Houde- 
shel suddenly realized he hadn’t ob- 
tained the uniform yet. It took him two 
days to locate a helmet, pants, and jer- 
sey to conform with the University of 
Maryland’s red and white colors. 

When Houdeshel appeared, on the eve 
of the game, before the Committee on 
Gifts, he discovered someone else be- 
sides the British Embassy frowned upon 
gifts. “All bulky gifts,’ the committee 
decreed, “are to be taken to the em- 
bassy and prepared there for the trip 
home.” Apparently football uniforms 
were classified as “bulky gifts.” The 
Queen was to receive a letter at the 
game telling her of the gift, but no 
presentation of the actual uniform 
would be made. 

The day of the game arrived, and 
Maryland appropriately enough won 21 
to 7 over North Carolina. Houdeshel 
returned home, if a bit miffed over the 
red tape he had encountered, at least 
happy over his school’s victory. 

Several months later, a letter popped 
into his mailbox. It was written by no 
less than Lord Nicholas Gordon-Len- 
nox, private secretary to Her Majesty's 
ambassador. “The Ambassador, who is 
at present abroad,” Private Secretary 
Gordon-Lennox dutifully reported, “has 
been commanded by the Queen to thank 
you and the Kiwanis Club of Smyrna, 
Georgia, very much indeed.” 
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PEACE MARKERS 29 AND 30 GO UP 
Two ADDITIONAL Peace Markers were 
placed on the border between the Unit- 
ed States and Canada during the month 
of October: No. 29 was erected on Oc- 
tober 13th by the Kiwanis Club of Mal- 
ta, Montana and Swift Current, Saskat- 
chewan; and No. 30 was dedicated on 
October 20 by the clubs of Crosby, 
North Dakota and Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. 

Marker No. 29 was accepted jointly 
by Montana Governor Hugo Aronson 
and Saskatchewan Lieutenant Governor 
Patterson at the International boundary, 
57 miles north of Malta and 97 miles 
south of Swift Current. Principal speak- 
er at the dedication ceremony was Har- 
old M. Doolen of Billings, trustee of 
Kiwanis International. 

One week later another crowd gath- 
ered on the border further east to wit- 
ness the unveiling of peace Marker No. 
30, sponsored by the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Crosby and Regina. The presentation 
was made by O. M. Paulson of Regina, 
governor of the Western Canada Dis- 
trict and A. W. Edson of Minnesota, 
governor of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District. 


KEY CLUB BOARD 

CONVENES IN CHICAGO 

DurInG THE CHRISTMAS vacation, Key 
Club members met in Chicago for their 
annual midwinter board meeting. The 
Key Club theme for 1958 was an- 
nounced as “Forward Freedom,” and 
the seven objectives for the organiza- 
tion were unveiled. 

The board named Toronto as site of 
the 1959 convention. This year’s Key 
Club convention is to be held in Chi- 
cago on July 6-13. 


HOOVER GIVES BOYS’ CLUB 
AWARD TO PRESIDENT PARK 
President H. Park Arnold, at the National 
Board Meeting of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, was awarded a irophy by former 
President of the United States Herbert 
Hoover in recognition of Kiwanis support 
given to the Boys’ Club movement. Ki- 
wanis led all all other national organiza- 
tions in promoting the Boys’ Club move- 
ment, contributing more than $250,000. 


DEATHS 


J. Louis Fifer, Joliet, Illinois; 
governor, Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District, 1944. 

Frank Lawrence, Albuquerque, 
Néw Mexico; governor, South- 
west District, 1939. 

Charles S. Toomey, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; governor, Texas-Oklahoma 
District, 1942. 


KIWANIS 


‘WILL TOUR 


Japan’s imperturbable Big Buddha stares down on a group of Kiwanians and 
their wives during a recent good will tour of Japan, Hong Kong, and the Philippine 


Islands. 


The tour was sponsored by the California-Nevada-Hawaii 


District. 


WHATEVER 


FOR YOU 


Do a lot of figuring? Or a little? There’s a Burroughs 
Adding Machine to do it more easily, quickly and 
accurately. Choose from a wide range of features, 
capacities and prices in the longest line of adding 
machines made: full-keyboard Director, compact Ten 
Key, economy-buy Thriftline. Call our nearby branch 
or dealer for a demonstration. Burroughs Division, 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS 


adding machines 
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_ PUZZLED 
About Future 
; SECU R ITY ? 


There is an answer in 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT ANNUITY PLAN: 


], You make a gift to this 
organization. 


2. You get an Annuity with 
Life-long income. 


3. You also help others in 
your name. 


Security assured by require- 
ments of the law and super- 
vision of New York State De- 
partment of Insurance. Ask 
about Income Tax advantages. 


Write for booklet K82 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


120-130-W. 14th St, New York 11 


MARKET SURVEY REPORT 
See back cover 


AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel! frame. Supplied 
Bwith bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/_”. 


6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each $1.60 


Minimum auantity 


(Shioment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


New Table Top Invention Puts You In... 


PROFITABLE RUBBER 
STAMP BUSINESS 


Home Operators now make ~ 
$9.40 AN HOUR in busi- 
ness once monopolized by 
a few big companies 
Speetal rubber stamps bring high 
prices only pennies to make 
on new, low-cost table top machine 
Take 2) cents worth of material, 
make perfect etampe, the kind busi- 
nesses ad offices now buy by the dozen at $1.80 each. Make 
up to $9.40 an hour. Start in «pare time in your own home 


Kun machine on kitehen table using ordinary electrical out- 
jet. Make any kind of stamp. We'll send you free informa- 
tion without obligation about this established, highly prof- 


itable business, now open to individuals for the first time. 
For free information send name today on a post card to 


Rubber Stamp Div. 1512 Jarvis Ave. Dept. R-33-B8. Chicago 26, II’. 
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CLUB CLINIC 


Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. According to the Bylaws, the imme- 
diate past president is a member of 
the board of directors of our club. Is 
he just an ex-officio member or does 
he have the right to vote and should 
he be counted in computing a quorum? 


A. There is no distinction between an 
ex-officio member of the board and the 
elected members. All “ex-officio” 
means is that a man is a member of the 
board by virtue of his office rather than 
by virtue of election to the board. In 
addition to the immediate past president 
the ex-officio members of the board are 
the president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer. All these members have 
the same rights as the seven elected 
directors and all of them are counted in 
determining whether or not a quo:um 
is present. Because there are five offi- 
cers and seven elected directors making 
a total of 12 members on the board, 
seven is required for a quorum ( (see 
sections 51 and 64 of Roberts’ Rules of 
Order). 


Q. | joined Kiwanis two years ago. I 
have heard speakers refer to the Ob- 
jects and Objectives of Kiwanis. Are 
these the same thing? 


A. No. The Constitutional Objects of 
Kiwanis were adopted at the conven- 
tion in 1924, which adopted our present 
Constitution and Bylaws. The Objects 
have never been changed. 

Each year, the International Board of 
Trustees adopts Objectives for the fol- 
lowing year. The Objectives are 
changed from year to year. 

In a way, the Objectives correspond 
to the objectives in a battle. These are 
temporary goals sought in order to 
reach the ultimate object of final 
victory. 


Q. Is the president of a club a voting 
member of all committees? 


A. Yes. Article VI Section 4A of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that the president “shall be an 
ex-officio member of all standing and 
special committees.” He has all of the 
privileges including the right to vote 
but none of the obligations of member- 
ship on the committee. He should not 
be counted as a member in counting a 
quorum of the committee at a commit- 
tee meeting. 


Q. If monies collected by various fund- 
raising activities in which the general 
publie participates can only be used 
for the underprivileged, boys and girls 
work, ete., and not for administrative 


expenses, how can a club be kept run- 
ning at full steam without charging the 
members for events in which they 
alone participate? 


A. It can’t. Kiwanis members should 
share the expense of events in which 
they alone participate. A club would 
be severely criticized, and justifiably 
so, if it went to the public with a fund- 
raising activity and used the money for 
the benefit of the Kiwanis members. 
All money received from such fund- 
raising activities should be carefully 
segregated from the administrative 
funds of a club. 


Q. We encourage our club members to 
attend board meetings. Occasionally a 
non-board member will attempt to ini- 
tiate a motion. Is this proper? 


A. Only members of a_ responsible 
group have the right to initiate motions 
or vote upon them. Non-board mem- 
bers attend meetings at the invitation 
of the board of directors and are 
merely observers. If the board wishes, 
it may permit non-members to speak 
on pending matters, but under no cir- 
cumstances can a non-board member 
be permitted to make a motion or to 
vote upon it. 


@. Our immediate past president has 
been transferred to another city. As a 
result, we are short one member of 
the board of directors. Is special action 
required by the board of directors to 
bring the board up to full strength? 


A. Article VI, Section 1 of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws provides that if 
the immediate past president ceases to 
be an active or privileged member, the 
man who served as president of the 
club most recently shall automatically 
become immediate past president. The 
past president must still be an active 
or privileged member of your club. 


Q. Should the vice-president of a club 
be automatically nominated for the 
presidency? 


A. Experience of many clubs has in- 
dicated the value of moving the vice- 
president into the presidency. This 
gives the vice-president an entire year 
in which to plan his administration as 
president instead of having the office 
thrust unexpectedly upon him shortly 
before he is to assume office. However, 


the vice-president should not be auto- 
matically advanced to the presidency 
unless as vice-president he has shown 
his fitness for the job. 
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EDITORIAL 


By JOHN F. KENNEDY 


United States Senator from Massachusetts 


Neeesevs Warp, the famous American 
humorist, is supposed to have said to Abraham 
Lincoln, “I am no politician, and my other habits are 
good, too.” There is no record of Lincoln’s reply, but 
it surely would have been worth hearing, for Ward 
addressed his remark to the wrong person. He was 
speaking to one of the most accomplished practitioners 
of the art of politics ever produced by a system that 
has produced many expert politicians. 

Yet it is ironical that in the popular 
mind, Lincoln is not revered for the genuine political 
skills with which he led a nation at war with itself. 
Neither is Thomas Jefferson honored for establishing 
and leading the first of the United States’ great na- 
tional political parties, nor Andrew Jackson for mak- 
ing the nation’s political system more democratic by 
insisting on a national convention for the nomination 
of presidential candidates instead of leaving this deci- 
sion in the hands of a few congressmen. Indeed, to 
many people, the statement that these men were poli- 
ticians would be taken not as a tribute to them but as 
a slur on their good names against which they would 
have to be defended. No doubt this would have been 
amusing to these men, for they had no such illusions 
about themselves. 

This popular tendency to transform every 
“good” politician into a statesman and every bad one 
into a stereotype might be amusing to us, too, if it 
were not that the attitudes that this habit represents 
have serious implications for the health of a democ- 
racy. They represent the belief that politics, far from 
being the noblest of callings in a democratic system, 
is demeaning to those who practice it; that politicians, 
as a group, are untrustworthy when they are not ac- 
tually dishonest; that if they are not intellectually or 
morally corrupt when they start, the political world 
will corrupt even the best of men; and, in sum, that 
there are better things that one can do with his time 
and talents than enter the political arena. 

The evidence of these beliefs is all 
around us. A public opinion poll reported that most 
American parents would not want their sons to be in 
politics because they felt politics was “dirty.” The 
cartoon-figure of the “politician” usually shows a 
cigar-smoking, frock-coated, addlepated windbag 
whose chief talents are kissing babies and making 
speeches that would be absurd if they were not so 
dull. Even the President of the United States, who has 
reached the pinnacle of the political system, shares 
some of this popular aversion of politics. At one of his 
early press conferences he rebuked a questioner for 
suggesting that he, the President, was in “politics.” 
The President said that he had “no great liking” for 
that word. 

No doubt examples can be cited to sup- 
port this stereotype of the politician. But I would 
suggest that if all, or most, or even a substantial per- 
centage of our political leaders were as bad as the 
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popular image suggests, we could not have maintained 
our democratic government as long as we have. For 
of all political systems ever devised, democracy relies 
most strongly on the skill of the politician. It is the 
politician who, in the best sense, oils the wheels of 
government; he makes it possible for the conflicts of 
interest and differences of opinion that inevitably arise 
among men to be resolved peacefully with the least 
damage to any and the greatest benefit to all con- 
cerned. 

Indeed, one way to view a political cam- 
paign is as an attempt by competing groups of politi- 
cians to win a majority of votes by devising programs 
to meet the demands of many different, and often con- 
flicting, groups in the electorate. In such a process no 
one is likely to get all that he wants, but, on the other 
hand, no one is likely to be left with nothing. At least a 
minimum degree of peaceful agreement is always 
possible. 

The alternative to this process, the alter- 
native to politics, is not “no politics” but “no democ- 
racy”—a small group of totalitarian leaders imposing 
their will on the rest of the people by force. 

The job of the politician, then, is a deli- 
cate one, especially in today’s world where problems 
are complex, tensions high, and the penalty for failure 
the greatest in history. Clearly, this is no time for 
mediocrity. Yet, in the long run, the result of popular 
attitudes that assign such a low value to a political 
career can only be mediocrity. The best of our young 
men and women will not willingly choose a profession 
in which they can look forward to abuse and scorn. 
Even in the best of all conceivable worlds the politician 
is vulnerable to public criticism. And rightly so. His 
actions are, above all, public and must be subjected 
to searching examination and intelligent evaluation 
by those he represents. When, instead of intelligent 
evaluation of individuals and parties, we get general 
ridicule of the entire profession, we must expect to 
pay the price of a generally lower standard of public 
service at all levels of government. 

Fortunately, the picture is not all bad. 
Many citizens and groups, including Kiwanis, are 
genuinely concerned about this problem and are taking 
steps to remedy it. Many of our colleges and universi- 
ties now offer courses in which their students can learn 
about the political world at first hand, by actually tak- 
ing part in election campaigns and meeting political 
leaders. The purpose of such programs is not to train 
future politicians, but to give future citizens a real 
insight into the workings of politics and a_ better 
appreciation of the skills necessary to run a democracy. 

The activities of Kiwanis in stimulating 
citizen participation in politics are another most hope- 
ful sign that the leaders of our local communities are 
aware of the fact that only an enlightened public 
opinion can produce the kind of political leaders we 
need to meet modern-day world problems. THE END 
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oo I HEAR someone talk 
about business letters that get 
action, I am reminded of one letter 
that got action its writer never ex- 
pected—and has never forgotten. It 
seems that a clerk in a certain large 
company wrote a routine letter to a 
customer about his account, and the 
customer sent this reply: 
Gentlemen: 

The other day I received the en- 
closed letter from your office. I am 
returning it simply in.a spirit of un- 
selfishness. I feel that all your em- 
ployees should have a chance to read 
it and to draw from it the same 
refreshing amusement it gave me. 

What parts of it they will like best 
I cannot say. Some may delight in 
your subtly humorous touches — 
such as spelling my name, Jones, 
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with one “s”. Others may admire 
that awe-inspiring middle para- 
graph, with its climactic verbal 
achievement: “... where in view of 
the foregoing we shall obviously 
proceed according to our regular 
procedure should there be no further 
eventualities in the case at hand.” I 
do not know what your “regular 
procedures” are, but it would be in- 
teresting to know whether this kind 
of letter-writing is one of them. 

There were other things, too, that 
I thought were well contrived. 
Your phrase “customers with com- 
plaints of your nature” reminded me 
that I have not visited my doctor for 
some time. Your appeal “Please find 
enclosed Form X-708”" put my 
sleuthing talents to a test they could 
not pass. 

Finally, your closing words indi- 
cate that we may be somewhat at 
cross purposes. You write, “We trust 
that you will find us” etc., etc. Gen- 
tlemen, you have put your trust in 
the wrong customer. I will not 
“find” you because I am not going 
to look for you. I have decided to 
take my business to another com- 
pany. I am doing so with some 
regret, however, because I don’t 
think that the letters I'll get from 
any other company will ever be as 
much fun as yours. 

Sincerely, 

I don’t think I need to describe 
the effect that letter produced when 
the company received it. 

Since bad letters do drive away 
good customers, more and more 
companies are taking vigorous steps 
to improve their letters. Some of 
them have set up elaborate training 
programs to teach their employees 
how to write good business letters. 
One company that conducts a large- 
scale training program for all its 
correspondents even produces its 
own cartoon films for use in the 
program. 

“Naturally it costs some money,” 


CIRCUMLOCUTION and OBFUSCATION, Inc. 


one of the firm’s executives told me. 
“But we spend over two million 
dollars a year just on our letters. We 
think it’s worth while to invest a few 
thousand each year to make sure 
those letters are well written.” 

Not all companies are this pro- 
gressive. All too many of them are 
modern in everything but their cor- 
respondence. They’ll buy the newest 
typewriters, and then use them to 
produce letters that breathe the 
musty atmosphere of the 1890's. It’s 
almost as if a surgeon were to go 
into the operating room of a modern 
hospital wearing a frock coat and 
side whiskers. 

The problem springs from the fact 
that many employees, whether vice- 
presidents or shipping clerks, can 
neither speak nor write well enough 
to serve their own or their com- 
pany’s needs. In an address he de- 
livered at Occidental College last 
year, Mr. Theodore O. Yntema, vice- 
president and director, Ford Motor 
Company, made the following re- 
marks: 

“My third point has to do with 
communication—in written and 
spoken form. You have heard about 
this many times before. I shall not 
dwell on the subject other than to 
say that many men and women are 
sadly handicapped because they can- 
not write or speak effectively. The 
first requisite to effective communi- 
cation is clarity and organization of 
your own thoughts. The second is 
understanding of your audience. 
The third is just plain hard work to 
achieve a good job.” 

Every businessman knows of peo- 
ple in his own firm whose prospects 
for promotion have been dimmed, 
and eventually extinguished, by 
their inadequate use of words. And 
most of these employees themselves 
recognize their linguistic deficiency. 
Few of them, however, feel they 
know how to correct it. 

Increasingly, the more progress- 
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Respected Sir: 


ive companies are helping them by 
setting up training programs of vari- 
ous kinds or by encouraging their 
employees to attend school on their 
own time, with the company paying 
all or part of the cost. One large 
company conducts a full-scale eve- 
ning college for its employees. Sev- 
eral firms retain professional con- 
sultants or college professors who 
come into the company and conduct 
courses in writing or speaking. An- 
other approach used by companies 
is to provide employees with book- 
lets and other training materials that 
they can study at home to improve 
their use of words. 

On the other hand, a great many 
firms provide little or no training 
in this area. This means that those 
of their employees who need to im- 
prove their communication | skill 
have to do so pretty much on their 
own. They buy books that are sup- 
posed to enlarge their vocabulary 
and books that are supposed to im- 
prove their grammar. Usually what 
they should do first is to get a book 
that would change their attitude 
toward language, because it is their 
attitude that causes most of their 
communication problems. 

A few short case histories will 
show what I mean: 


Tue Case or Jonn M.—John was an 
intelligent young supervisor with 
good prospects for promotion. But 
the fact that he had not graduated 
from college had given him a need- 
less sense of inferiority. He felt there 
was something wrong with the way 
he spoke and wrote. He bought a 
vocabulary-building book and every 
day tried using a new word in his 
conversation and memos. The longer 
and stranger the word was, the bet- 
ter. His speech and letters began 
sprouting such things as “. . . hope 
we can bring this matter to a suc- 
cessful eventuation.” He became in- 
creasingly proud of his English, 
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Yours of the 12th inst. is at hand. May I humbly beg to submit that I earnestly 


and wholeheartedly agree with your thesis of it, which was for increased clarity 


and straightforwardness in business letters... 
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while everybody else just became 
more and more amused by it. 


Tue Case or Mr. W.—Mr. W. was a 
high-ranking executive in his com- 
pany. When he talked in meetings 
with his own staff he was clear, 
direct, brief. But when he had to 
address a larger audience, he sound- 
ed as if he hadn't been put together 
right. Instead of saying, “Gentlemen, 
I'd like to give you a summary of 
our departmental plans for next 
year,” he would say: “Now, what I 
want to—ah—go over—ah—cover in 
some detail ... I've got a few slides 
with me and I thought I'd just—ah— 
give you a general idea of—ah— 
what we--ah—that is, of our plans— 
of course, we still have a lot of 
things to work out, but—ah—.” 
Since Mr. W. was nothing if not 
fair, he suffered under this as much 
as did everyone else. 


Tue Case or Heten G.—Helen 
supervised a correspondence section. 
She checked over all the letters, 
looking for split infinitives and sen- 
tences ending with a_ preposition. 
When she found one, she delivered 
a long lecture to the person respon- 
sible. On the other hand, she didn’t 
mind such things as “between you 
and I” and “we herewith beg to 
acknowledge.” When her boss com- 
plained that the letters weren't get- 
ting out fast enough, Helen said, 
“Well, I've got to make sure they're 
right, don't 1?” 


Tue Case or Georce F.—Something 
had given George the notion that he 
either was or should have been a 
lawyer. When customers wrote in 
about something they didn’t under- 
stand in the purchase contract, 
George wrote to them in the way he 
thought a lawyer would write. Most 
of his sentences were about 50 words 
long and full of “whereas’s” and 
“the aforesaid’s.” Usually the com- 
pany’s own lawyers couldn't under- 


stand George's letters. This made 
him very happy. 

All of these people were the 
victims of one thing—fear. They 


were afraid that the way they were 
accustomed to speak and _ write 
wasn't good enough. They forgot 
that business communication seldom 
anything but everyday 
words and simple sentences. And 
they didn't realize that long sen- 
tences, unusual or abstract words, 
and stifly formal phrases are usually 
evidence not of literary skill but 
of indecisiveness, pomposity, fuzzy 
thinking, and a false sense of dignity. 

Probably the most lasting and 
penetrating mischief was done to 


calls for 


business communication when the 
idea was successfully spread that 
business writing and_ speaking 
should be impersonal. This led to the 
great black victory of the passive 
voice over the active—‘steps will be 
taken”... “the above account will 
be adjusted” “the following 
arrangements will be made” 
“these matters will be expedited.” 
The whole idea was that things 
would get done—without anyone in 
particular doing them. 

Another big step in the wrong 
direction was the famous decision: 
“No matter how much you have to 
say, say all of it in a single sentence.” 
Apparently the reasoning here was 
that periods cost money and wear 
out the typewriters, so don’t use ’em. 
This is known as Goopson’s Law, 
after a famous accountant of that 
name. 

Nobody seems to know who set 
down the great dictum, “If it sounds 
terrible, it must be good grammar,” 
but we are sure he died around 
1865. It is in fond memory of him 
that many people today will write, 
“None of these men and women is 
coming with us,” and “Please inform 
us as to whom you wish we should 
make the check payable.” These 
people also tell their kids never to 
say, “It’s me” but always to say “It 
is I.” This training comes in handy 
in case the kids ever have to speak 
that line in a school play. 

A great deal of business writing 
is nothing but the expression of the 
state of mind of a man who does not 
know what he wants to say, and if 
he did know, wouldn’t want to say 
it. In business, the ability to say 
nothing while appearing to say 
something is highly prized, and some 
practitioners have developed it to 
genuinely awesome heights. Even 
the novice is expected to be able 
to put up a reasonably good smoke 
screen on short notice. An accept- 
able production might be: “In a 
company as big as ours, there are 
always big problems to deal with 
and I am sure all of you realize that 
the best way to really lick those 
problems is for all of us to keep in 
mind that any big problem is nothing 
but a lot of little problems all 
wrapped up together and that if we 
all...” and so on and so on. Done 
deliberately with Machiavellian in- 
tent and control, this can be an 
effective technique indeed. Per- 
formed at any lower level of artistry, 
it suggests a squid who has become 
lost in his own ink cloud. 

One way to improve business 
speech and writing quickly would 


be to force everyone, from the com- 
pany president on down, to buy all 
his words from a vending machine, 
using his own money. Ordinary 
words would cost a nickel apiece. 
Long words, technical words, and 
abstract words would cost a dollar. 
Conjunctions and relative pronouns 
would be a quarter. Passive verbs 
would run about 50 cents. 

You can see what this would bring 
about. We would never think of 
writing like this: 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of 
your recent letter in which you state 
that your order #56A874-32, Stuffed 
Animal — Teddy Bear — Brown — 
Quan. one, was not received in ac- 
ceptable condition. We wish to state 
that it is our policy, whenever in 
our opinion merchandise ordered 
from us has not been satisfactorily 
delivered, that we will adjust the 
account equitably either by replac- 
ing said merchandise or by refund- 
ing amount of remittance, if any. 
We request that you inform us as 
to the action you wish taken in the 
present case, 

Yours sincerely, 

Instead of that monstrosity, which 
would cost us a week’s pay, we 
would write: 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

We’re sorry that the Teddy bear 
you ordered was damaged when it 
arrived. If you'll just send it back, 
we'll send you a new one right away. 

Yours, 

And we'd never write this: 

The standard procedures now in 
effect for processing closed files have 
resulted in excessive delays and are 
therefore amended in accordance 
with this bulletin as follows .. . 

Instead, we'd write this: 

Our present way of handling closed 
files takes too long, so we’re chang- 
ing it. Here’s the new way... 

If this style of writing became 
fashionable in business, the happy 
results it could have would be 
enormous. Company policies would 
soon be better understood and more 
effectively applied. Hour-long ex- 
ecutive conferences would often 
shrink to half that time, leaving 
room for a well-earned coffee break. 
We'd not have to write as many 
letters or memos to explain what we 
said in our first letter or memo, Job 
instructions, procedure manuals, 
company bulletins would become 
clear and readable—maybe even in- 
teresting. And although some may 
not consider it of great importance, 
business could also save about 
$300,000,000 a year. 


THE END 
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When a man is locked up in Cook County Jail, he can see Father Jones for 


advice. When he gets out, 


RICHARD DUNLOP 


N THE NIGHT of November 9, 1954, 
O* 26-year-old Episcopal priest 
and two ex-convicts entered a seedy 
Victorian mansion on Chicago’s 
Washington Boulevard. The priest 
was handsome, although his shoul- 
ders slouched forward as he walked. 
His expression was controlled, but 
his eyes were active. His shabby 
companions, who had been released 
from the Cook County Jail that 
afternoon, were dressed in the same 
clothes they wore when they entered 
prison. Each of them carried 20 cents 
for carfare in his pocket—the jail’s 


Today, St. Leonard’s House has a staff of four. 
The number of residents fluctuates from 12 
to 16. Average time spent at the house by the 
newly released convicts is about five weeks. 


he can see Father Jones for a place to live. 
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traditional parting gift to its former 
residents. 

Inside the mansion, Father James 
Jones flicked on the lights in the 
empty parlor. Paint peeled from the 
soot-darkened walls. Dust lay heavy 
on the marble fireplace. Where once 
young ladies in hoop skirts had 
lingered, glancing out through the 
conservatory to the garden, the ex- 
convicts stood in the light of a naked 
electric bulb and stared at the room’s 
warped woodwork. Then they went 
upstairs, stretched mattresses on the 
floor, and went to sleep. 

The day had been a successful one 
for Father Jones. He felt it marked 
the beginning of something impor- 
tant, and the end of a discouraging 
situation. As chaplain of the Cook 
County Jail and the adjacent Chi- 
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cago City jails, he had made a habit 
of helping newly released convicts. 
His wife had grown accustomed to 
the phone in their small apartment 
ringing at odd hours in the night. 

“Father, I've got no place to go 
tonight.” 

“Come over to my place,” the 
priest would answer. 

Sometimes his wife had as many 
as four jailbirds sleeping on her 
couch or on her kitchen floor. Their 
toddling children knew a long suc- 
cession of rough “uncles.” The baby 
had his diapers gently changed by a 
man whose record of crime filled two 
sheets in the FBI files. Finally the 
Joneses were expecting another 
baby, and their small quarters would 
be getting smaller. Some other ac- 
commodations had to be found for 
his guests. 

Jim Jones’s association with men 
of the underworld began while he 
served with the Eighth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean during World War II. 
Although the son of an Episcopal 
priest, the young sailor had more 
than his share of rough edges. One 
night he got drunk and in a fit of 
anger slugged an officer. As a result, 
he spent 25 days in the brig where 
the indignities and gyrossness of 
prison life made a sharp impression 
on him. His insubordination also 
brought him a transfer to base duty 
at Palermo where fate, still bent on 
molding his future, had him assigned 
to a Shore Patrol vice squad. 

When the war was over, he taught 
fourth grade kids in Indiana. But 
facing rows of fresh-scrubbed young 
faces every morning didn’t seem to 
satisfy him. He left teaching to study 
for the priesthood. 

In 1952 Bishop Conkling of the 
Diocese of Chicago was surprised by 
the unusual young priest who came 
to see him. Increasingly, young cler- 
gymen appeared to be seeking com- 
fortable parishes in the suburbs, but 
here was one who asked instead to 
be made chaplain at the Cook County 
Jail. The bishop happily granted the 
request. 

Cook County Jail, where Father 
Jones now took up his work, was 
completed in 1929 with a cell ca- 
pacity for 1302 inmates. Located in 
the most populous county in the 
United States, today it often holds 
as many as 2400 men and women. 
Some of those imprisoned are await- 
ing court trial, but fully two-thirds 
are convicts serving sentences of up 
to five years. 

Since the jail was designed for the 
temporary detention of prisoners, it 
has almost no facilities for rehabili- 


tation. In overcrowded cellblocks, 
bored prisoners wait for their re- 
lease or removal to other penal 
institutions. 

In this jail, which from the stand- 
point of daily average population is 
the tenth largest prison in the United 
States, there is one of the most 
bizarre groups of inmates ever 
thrown together under one roof. Men 
and boys, women and girls, city, 
county, state, and federal prisoners, 
sentenced criminals and _ inmates 
awaiting the trial that still may prove 
them innocent, all live in the four 
tiers of blocks. Some are in jail 
only for a few hours. Others await 
the electric chair. 

A pitifully small staff struggles to 
keep order in this prison, where, in- 
credibly enough, there are funds to 
supply only one in eight prisoners 
with a regulation uniform. The rest 
wear the clothes they had on when 
they were locked up. Fighting and 
predatory homosexual assaults are 
common. Veteran criminals initiate 
youngsters into the advanced tech- 
niques of crime. A_ strong-arm 
robber hears that he is an amateur 
unless he uses a pistol. Marijuana 
users discover that the real kicks are 
to be found in heroin and cocaine. 
Experts in vice instruct wayward 
girls in the variety of sexual skills 
they'll need to turn professional. In 
the opinion of police authorities, the 
county jail is a contagion point for 
much of the crime in Chicagoland. 

In a bleak chapel in the basement 
of the jail, Father Jones set about 
his ministry. He formed a prisoners’ 
choir and collected enough musical 
instruments to outfit a small band. 
More important, he learned the talk, 
the ways, the inner tensions of crime. 
He learned how fear stalks through 
a man’s mind until he does things he 
never believed he would ever do. He 
listened to the guilty talk out their 
gnawing regret at having committed 
a crime —and their even greater 
regret at being caught and im- 
prisoned. At first, even though he 
was a priest, he was surprised how 
much the forgiveness of ‘God often 
meant to these desperate, confused 
men. But his surprise gave way to 
even a greater conviction that he 
must help them. Before long, Chi- 
cago read dramatic news about him. 

Prisoners in the city jail, where 
conditions were not much better 


In the garage back of the house is the salvage 
depot, where the men store donated lamps, chairs, 
dishes, shoes, and even women's lingerie. Sales 
of the goods average as much as $6000 a year. 


than at the county jail, rioted. They 
smashed their meager furniture, 
seized two guards and held them 
hostage. Father Jones was sick with 
flu, but he dressed and hurried to 
the prison. When the rioters were 
confronted with an uncompromising 
cleric whose tongue blazed with 
their own language, they quieted 
down and listened. Then they went 
back to their cells. 

As the months went by, Father 
Jones gained the confidence, then 
the friendship of several prisoners. 

“When you get out, why not stay 
away from the old neighborhood 
where the cops picked you up?” he 
asked them. 

“Where else would I go?” they re- 
plied. 

“Come and stay with me. Use 
those two dimes they give you for a 
bus ride to my place.” 

At first he had no takers, but 
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finally the men began to telephone 
him when they were released. It 
was then that Mrs. Jones got used to 
ex-convicts sleeping on her floors. 
Father Jones fed them, helped them 
hunt for jobs. They started a new 
life away from their criminal asso- 
ciations. 

But the Jones apartment finally 
became too small for both his family 
and his friends. In 1954 Father Jones 
successfully begged permission from 
his superiors in the church to house 
his homeless men in a decrepit old 
mansion that the church owned on 
Washington Boulevard. It was this 
building he entered with the two ex- 


convicts that November night in 
1954. 
Beds, old-fashioned overstuffed 


chairs, a washing machine for the 
basement, all sorts of household 
effects were donated by Episcopal- 
ians throughout Chicagoland to the 


home he now headed. And a young 
Englishman visiting in Chicago sug- 
gested a name. In the sixth century, 
Leonard, a Frankish noble, founded 
a monastic community at Limoges. 
Believing in his saintliness, the king 
had given him power to release any 
prisoner he wished. The Abbot 
Leonard traveled widely to visit 
castle keeps and dungeons through- 
out the Frank domains. Wherever 
he went he issued these early day 
paroles and brought the freed pris- 
oners back to the shelter of his mon- 
astery. 

Leonard’s name was placed beside 
the door, and it seemed even more 
appropriate when Father Jones 
looked up St. Leonard’s feast day 
and found it to be November 9, the 
very date that the house had first 
given shelter to released prisoners. 

As the months went by, more 
than 300 men came to St. Leonard’s 


where the only thing imposed upon 
them was self-reliance. As soon as 
a man checked in at the house, 
Father Jones set up an account in 
his name and credited it with five 
dollars. “You can go next door to 
the church salvage outlet and get a 
suit for 50 cents,” he said, “or you 
can go downtown and spend the 
dough on a new sweater. Do what 
you want.” 

There also were no strings at- 
tached to additional sums deposited 
in each man’s account. But each 
was expected to pay back the money 
he was advanced once he got 
squared away with a job. After he 
began working, a nominal charge 
was made for room and board. 

Soon Father Jones learned that an 
ex-convict made out better if he 
found his own job. Then he worked 
harder to keep it. The priest and a 
constantly growing group of friends 
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(Above) Everybody at St. Leonard’s eats in the 
basement dining room. The food, prepared by a 
staff cook, is good but seldom fancy. (Left) Father 
Jones, in his own unblinking way, talks in the 
conservatory with an ex-con. (Below) Father R. 
Allan Serfling is the home’s resident director. “We 
don't play around too much,” he says. “If they're 
men, they can stay. If not, we throw them out.” 
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turned up leads, but it was up to the 
man himself to go out and somehow 
get through a job interview. 

Finding a job often turned out to 
be a far more trying experience than 
strong-arm robbery or burglary had 
been. At bi-weekly house meetings, 
the men discussed common problems 
and exchanged names of the few em- 
ployers who were willing to hire a 
man once they learned of his prison 
record. But the men kept trying to 
get a job, any job. Many did day 
labor with gangs working on rail- 
road right-aways. They made a dol- 
lar an hour, but more important 
they built up a record of employment 
and the sort of confidence that made 
it possible to try for other work. 
Car - washing, car - parking, dish- 
washing, pin-spotting in bowling 
alleys, heavy labor in foundries, be- 
came stepping stones to more stable 
positions. 

Wherever a man had to be bonded, 
he found the door closed good and 
tight. Wherever he had to be fin- 
ger-printed, as in industries working 
on defense contracts, he stood no 
chance. Department stores and of- 
fices proved very hard to get into, 
although one former inmate of the 
county jail now holds a responsible 
job in a Loop department store. An- 
other man has made good on the job 
with a major Chicago hotel where 
once he passed bad checks. Still 
another is a well-paid and highly 
respected salesman for a_ surgical 
instrument manufacturer. 

From time to time, sociologists 
and social case workers descend on 
St. Leonard’s house to learn the rea- 
sons for Father Jones’s success in 
helping men back into the commu- 
nity. They have checked police and 
FBI records and reported that only 
about 12 per cent of the ex-convicts 
who have stayed at St. Leonard’s 
reverted to crime, compared to the 
60 per cent that reappear in County 
Jail after release. How did Father 
Jones manage this? 

“We believe in a type of religious 
therapy that is not overbearing,” ex- 
plains Father Jones. “We’re opposed 
to mission flophouse methods. As- 
sisted by the grace of the church, 
men discover a sense of accomplish- 
ment that helps set them up for an 
honest life.” 


Most of the men who come to St. 
Leonard’s are either compulsive 
criminals or situational offenders, 
who are victims of their environ- 
ment. Together these two categories 
of criminals make up 92 per cent of 
the prison population of the United 


States. Many who go from jail to 
St. Leonard’s are alcoholics, and Al- 
coholics Anonymous holds a weekly 
meeting in the house. Still others 
are drug addicts, although St. Leon- 
ard’s limits the number of narcotics 
victims to two or three at a time. If 
an alcoholic has a few drinks, Father 
Jones can tell readily enough from 
his bloodshot eyes, but a junky who 
is taking heroin is hard to spot. 

Nor does Father Jones draw the 
line against sex offenders or, for 
that matter, murderers. Cripples are 
admitted. One man suffering from 
polio had to be carried up and down 
stairs throughout his stay. No man 
has ever been excluded because of 
his race or religious belief. 

Incurable arsonists are kept out 
for obvious reasons, as are danger- 
ous psychopaths. Some psychotics 
have stayed at St. Leonard’s while 
arrangements were made for them 
to enter mental hospitals. Neurotics, 
whose stormy emotions have driven 
them to crime, are allowed to re- 
main. Of course, the great majority 
of guests at St. Leonard’s are not 
mentally ill at all but men who could 
not solve the problems of life except 
through crime. 

Among the few who have failed to 
be rehabilitated was a_ strapping 
young Negro, who soon after arriving 
at St. Leonard’s found employment 
as a sign painter. One night he got 
drunk and attempted to rob a man 
only a few blocks from St. Leonard’s. 
His unwilling victim whipped out a 
razor and slashed his arm so badly 
that the main artery was severed. 
Spurting blood, he ran through the 
empty streets. He staggered past a 
clinic and past the nearby Warren 
Avenue police station to collapse on 
the steps of St. Leonard’s. There his 
friends found him and hurried him to 
the hospital where, amazingly, he 
lived. This man went back to Cook 
County Jail for another year. Now he 
is free again and has been allowed to 
live once more at St. Leonard’s. 

It isn’t surprising that the police, 
who ride close herd on ex-convicts, 
were suspicious of St. Leonard’s at 
first. It would be an ideal spot for 
former criminals to plot new crimes. 
But as time went by and few bur- 
glaries or thefts could be traced to 
Father Jones’s friends, they took a 
somewhat kinder view of the estab- 
lishment. Some from the nearby 
police station even took to dropping 
in for a friendly chat. The men of 
St. Leonard’s learned that policemen 
weren’t just implacable cops. Of- 
ficers learned that ex-prisoners 
could hunger for an honest life, and 


that with help and understanding 
they could achieve it. 

Daily at the jail, Father Jones saw 
men who wanted to live at St. Leon- 
ard’s, but the house was already 
full. Now Father Jones busied him- 
self raising funds to buy a larger 
house. For months, money dribbled 
in slowly. Then one day the em- 
ployer of a Mexican who had served 
19 years for killing his wife and was 
then living at St. Leonard’s came to 
the house. 


In 17 years of business he’d had 
dozens of ex-cons ask him for a job, 
but most had lied about their pasts, 
and when he had discovered the 
truth, he’d refused to hire them. 
Under the guidance of Father Jones, 
Jose, the Mexican, had freely dis- 
cussed his past while applying for 
work, The employer was so im- 
pressed by the man’s candor that he 
left a $1000 donation for St. Leon- 
ard’s. 

Finally, last May, Father Jones 
was able to buy another much larger 
decaying mansion at nearby 2100 
Warren Boulevard. During its long 
decline from a fashionable residence, 
it had been a boarding house—and 
then, reportedly, a brothel. Over the 
following months, prisoners helped 
by high school boys and girls from 
all over Chicago pitched in to clean 
and scrub, paint and refurnish the 
old home. An alumnus of St. Leon- 
ard’s sent along five gallons of paint. 
At the dedication ceremony, Cook 
County Sheriff Joseph Lohman, 
whose career as a University of Chi- 
cago criminologist had made _ his 
name a by-word in police circles 
long before he was elected to public 
office, made a speech. 

“This is the single most important 
contribution to the philosophy of 
correction in a generation,” he said. 
“It is a terrific indictment of our 
prisons that they make the trans- 
gressors worse. These men are 
rejected and repelled by the com- 
munity and find peace and friendship 
only among those they have known 
in jail. St. Leonard’s will help to 
bridge the gap back to society when 
they are released.” 

There were men listening who had 
once slept on the floor of the Jones’s 
apartment or stayed at St. Leonard’s. 
They stood among the guests from 
all over Chicago, and only their 
priest friend knew them for the 
desperate men they once were. They 
stood upright in society, confident 
that what St. Leonard’s had done for 
them could be done for other pris- 
oners throughout the land. THE END 
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WELL-DRESSED man carrying a 
A small overnight case emerged 
from the taxi back of mine, strode 
into the tall, sprawling building, 
greeted the clerk at the desk and 
signed the register. Within the next 
few minutes, 14 other men and 
women had entered the lobby and 
signed in. It looked like the early 
evening rush at any big-city hotel. 
Yet, these people were not travelers; 
they were mental patients, checking 
in at the Night Treatment Center of 
the Montreal General Hospital—one 
of a small group of pioneering psy- 
chiatric facilities that have speeded 
recovery and blazed a bright path 
of hope for the mentally ill in Great 


those whose anxieties had previ- 
ously made them inveterate insom- 
niacs usually doze off without bene- 
fit of sedatives. Next morning, 
fortified by eight hours of sleep and 
a hearty breakfast, they return to 
their jobs. 

As they leave at 8 a.m., orderlies 
move in with fresh bed linens to 
prepare for the Day Center patients 
—housewives and men with night- 
shift jobs—who use the same rooms 
from 8:30 to 4:30. By noon the day- 
patients have completed their insu- 
lin treatment and reported for psy- 
chotherapy sessions. Then the beds 
are made up again—for the third 
time in 24 hours—so that out-patients 


ILL 


Britain, Canada, and in the United 
States. 

These new services use the same 
types of therapy as the best of our 
traditional mental hospitals, but in a 
strikingly different way. Instead of 
being “put away” behind locked 
doors, the patients at Montreal’s 
Night Center retain their regular 
jobs, spend their week-ends as usual 
with family and friends. But at dusk 
every week-day they converge from 
offices and factories to receive in- 
tensive treatment. 

For each one the evening begins 
with an insulin injection which eases 
tensions and quickly induces a two- 
hour sleep so deep and dreamless 
that doctors describe it as “sub- 
coma.” The patients awaken rested 
and refreshed—and with a_ keen, 
insulin-induced appetite—and meet 
in the dining hall for supper at eight. 
Afterward they separate for long 
individual sessions of psychotherapy 
with Dr. Albert E. Moll, director of 
Montreal General’s Psychiatric Di- 
vision, or one of the other staff 
psychiatrists. 

At 10:30, tired but emotionally 
relaxed, they go to bed, and even 


requiring electroshock treatments 
may use them. 

With every bed serving not one 
patient but three, and meals nor- 
mally required for one patient serv- 
ing three, expenses are drastically 
slashed. As a result, night-patient 
treatment costs only half as much 
as full-time hospitalization, day- 
patient treatment even less. But 
more important than the economics 
are the human benefits that part- 
time hospitalization makes possible. 
For the fear of being labeled “in- 
sane” and being formally committed 
to an institution causes many emo- 
tionally distraught people to strug- 
gle on alone until they reach the 
breaking point. But where there are 
part-time mental hospitals these 
people dare to seek help early, be- 
fore mental illness destroys their 
ability to work and earn a living. 

A typical patient at the Montreal 
Night Center, for example, was a 
35-year-old man who had recently 
accepted a promotion and found the 
stress of increased responsibilities 
too much for him. Night after night 
he worried sleeplessly. Repeatedly, 
on the way to work he was gripped 


by panic. At meal times he was un- 
able to eat. At last, when he had 
lost 18 pounds and feared that he 
was losing his mind, he turned to 
his family physician. But at the mere 
mention of full-time hospitalization, 
he panicked again. He would not 
only lose his job, he explained, he'd 
never get another one if he was 
tagged as a “phycho.” 

Wisely, his doctor referred him to 
Montreal General. There, insulin 
treatments brought his appetite and 
weight back to normal. A tranquil- 
izer helped him through the day. 
And the evening sessions with a 
psychiatrist gave him insight into 
the underlying causes of his anxiety. 


Rather than spend long periods in 
mental hospitals, patients may now 


eheek in for treatment at night, and return 


to their jobs during the day. 


A , hospitals for the 


By ALBERT Q. MAISEL 


Seeing others overcome _ similar 
troubles, he realized that his own 
case was neither unique or hope- 
less. After only 31 nights of treat- 
ment he found himself able to cope 
with responsibilities without 
disrupting his career. 

For many, Night Center has been 
the means of preserving job tenure 
and pension rights. Men and women 
in the licensed occupations—from 
lawyers to barbers—likewise benefit 
from part-time hospitalization since, 
in most communities, a record of 
formal commitment to a full-time 
psychiatric institution may bar them 
from further pursuit of their pro- 
fession. The Day Center has enabled 
mothers to take treatment without 
breaking up their family life. They 
simply go to the hospital while their 
children are in school, and return 
home—from “shopping _ trips’—in 
time to prepare the family supper. 

Part-time hospitals, of course, are 
not suitable for all types of mental 
patients. Usually the aggressively 
violent must be excluded, and those 
suffering from conditions that in- 
volve progressive mental deteriora- 
tion. But part-time treatment is 
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effective in many more cases than 
doctors had originally supposed. In 
a number of instances, because of a 
shortage of beds at the full-time 
hospital to which they were as- 
signed, patients have been admitted 
temporarily to Montreal General’s 
Night Center—and have recovered 
so rapidly under part-time treat- 
ment that their astonished psychia- 
trists decided commitment was un- 
necessary. 

Surprisingly, even those who have 
previously attempted suicide can be 
treated under a part-time regimen. 
The very absence of a prison atmos- 
phere of locks and restraints seems 
to banish the thought of self- 
destruction. Instead of seeking to 
escape through suicide, patients turn 
to their hospital psychiatrists in their 
moments of deepest depression. 
Thus, not a single patient has com- 
mitted suicide while under part-time 
treatment at Montreal General since 
its Day Center was first opened in 
1949. 

Many patients, when committed to 
a traditional mental hospital, at first 
grow worse from the shock of find- 
ing themselves confined and cut off 
from normal contact. This reaction 
frequently delays recovery for many 
months. And later, relapses often 
occur because of the patients’ fear 
of returning to the stresses of the 
outside world. But since the part- 


time patient never gives up his out- 
side contacts, he is not handicapped 
these 


by either of difficulties. 


Helped by early, intensive therapy, 
he often makes a spectacularly quick 
recovery. At Montreal General the 
average patient is ready for dis- 
charge from treatment after only 28 
nights—or days. 

Equally phenomenal records have 
been chalked up wherever part-time 
centers have been established. The 
first part-time treatment plan was 
initiated in 1935 by James Martin 
Woodall at Adams House in Boston, 
previously operated as a non-com- 
mitment hospital for neurotics. Be- 
cause patients often relapsed when 
the time came to go home and resume 
normal responsibilities, Dr. Woodall 
experimented with what he called 
“weaning”: sending them home but 
taking them back for a day, or for 
half a day, or for only an hour or 
two, depending upon their treatment 
requirements. 

Since adopting a day-treatment 
system 23 years ago, Adams House 
has been serving three times as 
many patients annually, without any 
major increases in its facilities or 
staff. But Dr. Woodall’s experiment 
went virtually unnoticed in the US. 

In 1938, at the Lady Chichester 
Hospital in Hove, England, the late 
Dr. Helen Boyle, one-time president 
of the Royal Medico-Psychological 
Association, independently tried a 
similar plan. Then on a larger scale 
in 1946, Dr. Joshua Bierer founded 
a Day Hospital for Mental Patients 
in London. It proved so successful 
that 17 other such hospitals have 
since been set up all over England, 
and today they handle an increasing 
proportion of the country’s mental 
patients. By proving that most 
mental patients need not be confined 
behind bars, Britain’s Day Centers 
have also vastly stimulated the 
adoption of major reforms in Eng- 
land’s traditional mental hospitals. 
For several years now, almost all of 
the full-time institutions in that 
country have operated as “open” 
hospitals—without shackles, strait 
jackets or padded cells, and with 
doors that are never locked. 

Part-time treatment was also 
started in Canada in 1946 when Dr. 
D. Ewen Cameron opened a Day 
Hospital service at the Allen Memo- 
rial Institute of Psychiatry in Mon- 
treal. Four years later the city got 
its second Day Hospital under Dr. 
Moll at Montreal General, and in 
1954, in a specially designed unit, 
General instituted round-the-clock 
part-time services. A year ago, the 
British Columbia Provincial Mental 
Health Services, Canada’s third Day 
Hospital, was opened at Burnaby, 


British Columbia, near Vancouver. 

In the United States the part-time 
principle was incorporated into the 
treatment program in 1949 at Tope- 
ka’s Menninger Foundation, with 
convalescent and newly admitted 
patients reporting for psychiatric 
interviews and occupational therapy 
during daylight hours. The cost? 
One quarter the full-time rate. Since 
then, Day Centers have been opened 
at the Cleveland Clinic, at the Ring 
Sanitarium in Arlington, Massachu- 
setts, and last fall, at Baltimore’s 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Several of our state mental health 
departments have also started Day 
Hospital services. At the famed Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital, for ex- 
ample, the Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center has been treating 
more than 1000 patients a year so 
successfully that the Department has 
established similar centers at Boston 
State, at Taunton, and at Worcester, 
and is now planning to make part- 
time treatment available in many 
more Bay State areas. New Jersey 
has had a similar success with a 
small day unit on the grounds of its 
state hospital at Trenton; so has Ne- 
braska, at the new Psychiatric Insti- 
tute at Omaha. And in July 1956, 
New York opened an experimental 
Day Care Center at Poughkeepsie. 

Unfortunately, all of these new US 
units together can care for fewer 
than 5000 patients a year. That can 
make only a tiny dent in today’s 
caseload of mental patients, over 
700,000 of whom crowd our conven- 
tional hospitals, and in the $1,100,- 
000,000 that we must provide each 
year to run our 345 tax-supported 
full-time mental hospitals. 

In scores of communities it should 
be possible to establish more of these 
time-saving, money-saving, misery- 
saving Day and Night hospitals 
quickly and at lower cost. Well over 
600 of our community general hos- 
pitals, for example, currently oper- 
ate full-time psychiatric wards. 
Like Johns Hopkins, the Cleveland 
and the Menninger clinics, many of 
these could easily switch some of 
their beds to multiple-patient use 
on a Day and Night basis. For our 
state mental hospitals, the examples 
of New York, New Jersey, and 
especially Massachusetts, point the 
way. Wide-spread adoption of part- 
time treatment would save many 
millions of dollars every year. But, 


more important, tens of thousands 
of your neighbors and mine could be 
saved from the now unnecessary 
tragedy of commitment and confine- 
ment. 


THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


WITH about a quarter- 

million other Kiwanians, I am 
fed up with those few pseudo- 
sophisticates who have been sneer- 
ingly referring to us as “do- 
gooders.” The time has come to 
tell them off. Tolerance, geniality, 
good will, all have their places, 
but when a noisome minority tries 
to belittle the very basic ideals of 
Christianity and Americanism 
(which are virtually synonymous) 
we have to do what Christ him- 
se'f did—pick up a whip. 

The whip He used was accept- 
ance. 

So, speaking unofficially for Ki- 
wanis, I hereby accept the label 
“do-gooder.” For the truth is, ren- 
dering unselfish service to man- 
kind—doing good—is the sole rea- 
son for Kiwanis’ existence 

Admittedly, all so-called good 
people are not attractive in their 
goodness. But even they mean 
well; they are simply inept. Their 
ineptitude gives no chiseler or 
cheapskate the right to sneer at 
them and classify all other selfless 
men with them. 

The alternatives for doing good 
are but two: doing nothing, or 
doing bad. Wherefore, next time 
some jerk smirkingly calls you a 
do-gooder, say firmly to him 
“You're right, bud, I am that, and 
proud of it. What are you? 


* * * 


(Don’t none of you mugs ever 
belittle my wisecracks here! 
“Much wisdom,” ancient 
Sophocles, “often goes with fewest 
words.”) 


FEBRUARY 1958 e 


For the severalth year in a row I 
must vote the weekly bulletin pub- 
lished by the Searcy, Arkansas 
club as the best of the many that I 
happen to see. On one side of a 
single sheet it consistently offers 
quality and quantity, brevity and 
brilliance. 

* * * 


“Children surely are a comfort to 
a man in his old age,” declared Ted 
Peake at table Tuesday. “They help 


him get there, too.” 


Inside tip to all Kiwanians class- 
ified as motel or resort owners: 
Cows like to be milked, but tour- 
ists are not cows. 


* * * 
Every darn one of us is a self- 
made man. But only the famous or 
the rich ones will admit it. 


“There were fewer accidents in 
the horse and buggy days,” de- 
clares Harry Phillips, who remem- 
bers them, “due probably to the 


horses.” 
* 


“Never argue in public with a 
fool,” advises Kiwanian Joe Her- 
man, “because the rest of us can’t 
tell which of you is which.” 


* * * 


Every so often I re-discover love 
functioning in a completely modern, 
“sophisticated”? atmosphere. The 
Bradleys had us out to dinner. When 
grown son Tom arrived from work, 
he hugged his dad just like he did 


his mom. 


I’ve just torn six photos out of my 
club roster—men who have died in 
recent months. There’s a sadness in 
my heart. Yet I am happy that I can 
say this: “See you later, fellows.” 


* * 


It’s not your position that makes 
you happy, sir. It’s your disposi- 


tion. 
. 


I love this sign, found on a 
family street: 


DRIVE CAREFULLY 
Our children may be disobeying us. 
* 


A Hollywood Kiwanian writes 
about a gal out there who got rid 
of 200 pounds of ugly fat. Seems 
she divorced her husband. 


* * 


Some of us fathers are a trifle re- 
bellious against this new “progressive 
education.” As near as we ean tell, it 
teaches our kids to read lurid comic 
books instead of Longfellow, Poe, 
and Browning. 


* * 


“If children are what parents 
mold them,” philosophizes neigh- 
bor Dick Brecheisen, “small won- 
der that we parents scold them.” 


* * * 


Memo to H. Park Arnold: Please 
rush advice. Have just overheard 
my teen-ager say to some friends, 
“Since juvenile delinquency is 
such a growing fad, maybe we 
ought to get in on it.” 


~ * * 


If you want to know how much 
a loving hand and a cheery “good 
night” really mean to a child, just 
spend a week in a hospital. 


* * * 


As a past president I extend 
sympathy to Bill Huie, showing 
worry lines after barely two 
months in office. But he’ll relax by 
June. Takes any _ conscientious 
leader about six months to start 
moving with the tide of 180 indi- 
vidualists, instead of trying to boss 
them. 


* * * 


The way our smart kids operate 
now, that speaker at Kiwanis told 
us, they could succeed in blowing 
up the world. “They'll have to 
hurry,” shouted Wes Knorpp, “if 
they want to get credit for it!” 
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By HERMAN SIMS 


GLOCKENSPIEL was paraded right 
A through our front door one aft- 
ernoon last fall. We couldn't have 
been more shaken if Sputnik had 
crashed through the picture window. 
Our older son, a high school fresh- 
man, had borne it proudly home, an- 
nouncing that he was to play it for 
the glory of Old West High. Natu- 
rally, he had to practice immediately, 
and we were to listen. 

Recovering from our first shock 
of surprise, my wife and I stared at 
the glockenspiel, wondering what it 
would do to our decibel rating in the 
neighborhood. While our son was 
selling its merits, I made a tentative 
try at playing a simple tune. The 
tones were loud and clear and in 
fairly good sequence, despite my 
cowardly approach. When our son 
gave a more melodious demonstra- 
tion—-he had the advantage of an 
hour's practice—we began to glance 
through the front window for signs 
of complaining neighbors. The 
sounds did bring in our other son 
and his playmate, but the neighbor- 
hood remained calm. Reassured, we 
examined more closely the thing 
whose name we as yet could hardly 
pronounce. 

The glockenspiel is a handsome 
and impressive instrument—a verti- 
cal arrangement of chrome-plated 
bars built on a lyre-shaped frame 
and carried on a standard like a flag 
on parade. It is played by striking 
the bars with small mallets—one in 
each hand when the player has at- 
tained some measure of accomplish- 
ment. But for us, one mallet and 
one hand was sufficient. 

The effect of the glockenspiel was 
as immediate as it was surprising. 
Our younger son suddenly got the 
impulse to play a trumpet and found 
one through his school’s music de- 
partment. Not long afterward, his 
playmate dug up a trombone. Then 
mother dusted off a violin that she 
hadn't played for years, and (more 
in self-defense than for any other 
reason) Daddy began practicing on 
a clarinet that had been idle since 
college days. Even our older daugh- 
ter, whose interests have leaned 
toward the ballet, went back to the 
piano and warmed up on fourth 
grade pieces that she once knew so 
well. In this manner, our enthusi- 
asm for making music was aroused, 
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When the glockenspiel arrived, TV was 


dropped as a family occupation, and 


even I (in self-defense) dusted off my clarinet. 


and it wasn’t long before the neigh- 
bors actually were wondering about 
us. 
Our neighbors are not ones to 
wonder very long, so within a week 
or so we began having callers just 
at the time we were holding our late 
afternoon jam sessions. Asked if 
they had been disturbed, they in- 
variably replied, “Oh, no, not at all. 
Just thought I'd stop by and listen 
in a bit, ha ha.” Then they would 
remain for awhile, applaud politely 
once or twice, and go home. Next 
day they would call and ask if their 
Johnny might stop in this afternoon 
with his oboe. 

It was about this time that I began 
to seriously consider what this 
glockenspiel had wrought, and even 
went so far as to do a little private 
research on the subject... The family 
had already attended a concert for 
the first time in years. And a group 
of our old classical records were 
suddenly finding their way to the 
phonograph. After several months, 
I detected that a steady growth of 
interest in reading among ovr 
younger set had coincided with a 
more discriminative approach to 
television. When the glockenspiel 
came in to our house, the Lone 
Ranger went out. 

Watching this new swing toward 
creativity in our home, I became 


curious about the attention that 
schools are giving painting, sculp- 
ture, music appreciation, band, cho- 
ral singing, dramatics, and the crafts 
of many kinds. Are these subjects 
largely non-essential, or are they 
useful tools for developing more cre- 
ative adults? Our high school prin- 
cipal may have been partial toward 
his own school’s curriculum, which 
included these subjects, but his an- 
swer seemed sound. “If we look at 
ourselves as adults,” he said, “we 
have to admit that, basically, man 
is the only creative animal. He is 
the only form of life on earth that 
can create both fancy and substance 
for the improvement of his being and 
for the future of his existence. As 
teachers, we must help and train 
these creative minds to be alert and 
understanding; to find something in 
life that is more dynamic, even if it 
is only self-confidence and a recog- 
nition of one’s own personality.” 
In talking about our glockenspiel 
with friends, I learned of a doctor— 
very successful in his profession— 
who spends one evening each week 
playing trumpet in a small town 
band. A top executive of one of our 
large corporations finds time to 
coach performances of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas. A hardware 
dealer teaches cooking to men in an 
evening school. An insurance sales- 
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Illustrated by Bob O'Reilly 


man spends two evenings every week 
during the school year teaching car- 
pentry to an adult class. A hard- 
boiled city newspaper editor has 
been attending classes in oil painting 
for 12 years. The list must be endless 
—people who have some kind of 
glockenspiel brightening and stimu- 
lating their private lives. 

I concluded that many of us may 
not like to admit it, but we need to 
have a glockenspiel invade our home. 
It might come as a flute, violin, oil 
painting, or wood carving. Whatever 
it is, it can fill a certain yearning in 
our spirits that nothing else seems 
to satisfy. After all; we are always 
creating in some way: telling stories, 
building a book case, humming a 
tune, learning a skill—trying to en- 
joy our natural talents. To this end, 
we adults spend billions of dollars 
every year for shop tools, mods} 
trains, fishing tackle, photographic 
equipment, hi-fi rigs, sporting goods, 
and do-it-yourself kits of every de- 
scription. From tinkerer to tycoon, 
putterer to potter, tune hummer to 
musician, we are constantly using 
our urge for creativity and for self- 
expression in one way or another. 

Even so, we meet people who try 
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to hide their creative and spiritual 
they 
effeminate. 


expressions because consider 
them out-of-place and 
Such people will spend a lot of time 
with “follower” activities and tempo- 
rary diversions because they believe 
it the “manly” thing to do, thereby 
missing altogether the value of crea- 
tiveness in more permanent satis- 
factions. Once a contact is estab- 
lished with our inner selves, as with 


our glockenspiel, we learn to dis- 


cover the difference between the 
really creative and transitory pleas- 
ures. We find an unstrained sincer- 
ity in our spiritual emotions and can 
no longer be ashamed of natural 
human feelings for the beautiful, 
unselfish, and useful. 

I discovered, also, that it is impos- 
hible to hide behind a glockenspiel. 
The fear that my family may have 
had toward any of the art forms was 
due solely to our own timidity and 
our failure to grow up observing and 
comprehending—necessary steps to 
loving the things with which we live. 
When we accepted the fact of our 
individual glockenspiel, became ac- 
quainted with it, and made an effort 
to improve our skill at playing it, 
these fears began to dissipate and 
we became more in tune with nature 
and with our world. From there, it 
was no great leap to fuller use of 
our leisure time, to reconstruct and 
to strengthen our natural heritage— 
to make us more aware of our per- 
sonal resources and the values in our 
culture that should be encouraged 
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and transmitted to the future. With- 
out the glockenspiel for awakening 
the creative instincts of our youth— 
as well as those of their parents—we, 
as a people, run the risk of trans- 
mitting to our children a shoddy sort 
of maladjusted culture, a _ nerve- 
racking and mechanistic environ- 
ment of speed, growth, profits, idle 
leisure, tranquilizers, and an increas- 
ing crime rate. 

Our glockenspiel and the creative 
activities that it inspired brought us 
one answer to communication be- 
tween people. We were new to our 
neighborhood and so were many of 
our friends—some we had known for 
months. Suddenly, we found a com- 
mon interest in a variety of subjects 
that had never been mentioned be- 
fore. It is always a delight to find 
someone else who plays the glocken- 
spiel! Ed Murrow, in his narration 
to the movie made by comedian 
Danny Kaye on his world tour for 
UNICEF, pointed directly to this 
value of the arts in communication. 
“Despite insurmountable language 
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barriers,” Murrow said, “Kaye was 
able to reach children of all ages in 
every country he visited through his 
music, pantomime, and dancing. 
They understood him and absorbed 
his message better than they would 
the words of a translator of lan- 
guage.” Barriers to our friends, 
neighbors, other people of other 
lands and other times become more 
surmountable through our knowl- 
edge of their arts, skills, and talents. 

We cannot expect our mass enter- 
tainment devices to bridge these bar- 
riers for us—to reach a real commu- 
nication with our own children as 
well as our neighbors. Rather, we 
must have some. creative tool that 
helps us to use our minds and emo- 
tions intelligently, that makes a con- 
tact with our spiritual selves. The 
mass communications media—mov- 
ies, television, radio, newspapers, 
and the largest magazines—have, at 
times, given us stimulation and 
knowledge. Often, however, their 
superficiality merely raises barriers 
to communication by distorting and 


blurring the images we have of peo- 
ple and things. We use them as a 
psychological cloakroom where we 
check our intelligence in order to be 
momentarily titillated and amused, 
but not disturbed. We find a certain 
safety and concealment from our- 
selves in common entertainments, 
as in those “comics” that erase dis- 
tinctions between adulthood and 
childhood. 

The glockenspiel that came to our 
house did not become just a tempo- 
rary diversion; it’s still very much in 
evidence. And the stimulation of 
musical interest that it touched off 
for us has affected several other 
families in the neighborhood as well. 
Some afternoons when I get home, I 
find practice sessions going on that 
involve six or eight youngsters, and 
the TV set is dark. 

One of the neighborhood “problem 
children”—never really bad, but un- 
ruly and indifferent—has become a 
frequent visitor to our house and a 
valuable member of our group. His 
mother tells me that his school work 


has greatly improved because he 
now wants to be sure that he can 
enter the school band next year. 
Another child who does not play an 
instrument turned out to be an ac- 
complished model builder. When the 
others saw the two full-rigged ships 
that he had built from scratch—not a 
“put-together” kit—interest in pack- 
age projects began to wane. The 
gang will now spend a whole Satur- 
day in our basement shop whittling, 
carving, and gluing model ships, 
planes and cars—products of their 
own creation. Our daughter has 
suddenly noticed the inadequacy of 
the number-set paintings she did a 
year ago. For her, oil paints and 
canvas are being joined in color and 
form that are more meaningful. 
What next? We don’t know but, 
whatever it is, it will get a welcome 
at our house only if it tops that 
glockenspiel in creative’ interest. 
We're beginning to have fun as a 
family and we'll be forever grateful 
for the day when that thing came in 
our front door. THE END 
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Kiwanian John Squires” crib was formed 


by the trees of the forest. His nursery lullaby was 
the whine of a sawmill blade 


tearing through a log of longleaf pine. 
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The story behind the classification ee Number 69 


The letter “V” marked in chalk on the 
bottom of a hardwood log means that 
it is ready to be sent to the veneer mill. 


(Above) John W. Squires stands by 
the sign near his farm, 20 miles from 
Jackson, Mississippi. (Below) He in- 
spects an oak tree for insect damage. 


By WILLIAM EBERLE 


HEN WALKING in the woods, 
John Squires keeps his eyes on 
the treetops. This is where a tree 
farmer’s eyes belong, for the growth 
of the tree is at the crown. But such 
attention to the well-being of the 
forest is not without its dangers. One 
summer while he was junior forester 
of the Cherokee National Forests in 
Georgia, John was known to have 
marched blithely past 78 rattle- 
snakes. This was an accurate count, 
because other men following behind 
him on his up-hill and down-dale 
course through the woods beat the 
venomous reptiles to death with 
sticks and kept a careful record. 
But John shrugs his broad shoul- 
ders. If he is hunting or fishing, he 
is as wary of snakes as the next man. 
But he just isn’t the sort to let a few 
wriggling varmints distract his at- 
tention from his life’s work in for- 
estry. Of course, he wears heavy 
woodsman’s boots and rubberized 
pants, which protect his legs from 
bites, and he carries a snake bite kit 
in his pocket just in case. 
Today John is chief forester for 
Mississippi Products, Inc., in Jack- 
son, Mississippi. In its sprawling 15- 


acre plant on the edge of town, this 
firm, a Sears Roebuck & Company 
subsidiary, makes furniture, radio 
and TV cabinets. Logs are swal- 
lowed at one end of the building and 
come out the other end as finished 
furniture, all crated for shipment. It 
is John’s task to keep the storage 
ponds outside the plant’s saw mill 
stocked with logs. 

When he went to work for Missis- 
sippi Products back in 1951, he had 
to buy all the logs. The supply of 
quality wood proved devilishly un- 
certain, so he won permission to sink 
something like a million dollars of 
the firm’s cash into timberlands. 
Prowling through the forests of his 
state, he scrutinized more than a 
million acres of trees in order to pick 
out the 45,000 acres that he bought 
and now manages as tree farms. 
From these well-kept farms he har- 
vests regular crops of trees for the 
Jackson mill, but he still has to buy 
great quantities of outside logs from 
local farmers to satisfy the enormous 
appetite the plant has for raw mate- 
rials. 

John has two foresters to help him, 
but even so it would seem he has 
better than a full-time job. How- 
ever, he manages to be a leader in 
forestry affairs in the South, having 
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held enough elected offices to have 
staggered Paul Bunyan. He writes 
learned papers at a fast pace; and 
nearest to his heart, he operates 
three tree farms of his own. His fel- 
low Kiwanians in the North Jackson 
club say he is forever grabbing an 
innocent citizen by the arm and try- 
ing to make a tree farmer out of 
him. 

Probably that’s what comes of be- 
ing the grandson of a logging con- 
tractor and the son of a sawmill 
worker. John’s father followed the 
drift of logging from Missouri, where 
John was born, to Fisher, Louisiana. 
The boy grew up with the sound of 
the blades rasping through longleaf 
pine. For a time it seemed that John 
would be an engineer. His dad’s em- 
ployer wanted the lad with the ready 
grin and quick mechanical under- 
standing to work his way up in the 
company’s machine shop. In fact, in 
1924 John did attend classes in the 
School of Mechanical Engineering at 
Louisiana State University. 

But John had pine tar in his blood. 
One day on the old university cam- 
pus, on the very spot where Huey 
Long’s Capitol Building now towers, 
John met Major Lee, revered by 
southern foresters. Possibly there 


was sawdust still sticking to the 


pants cuffs of the freshmen engi- 
neering student. 

“You’re from a sawmill town,” Lee 
announced flatly. He proceeded to 
tell the lad about the new forestry 
school he was then organizing at 
LSU. 

Next fall John enrolled in forestry. 
He completed a happy year in 
classes in the delapidated old red- 
brick biology building. Then he ran 
out of money. Working as a hotel 
clerk in Oklahoma City, as a transit- 
man for an engineering firm and 
then the Oklahoma Highway De- 
partment, John struggled to get to- 
gether money for.more studies. 

“We can give you a scholarship in 
engineering,” the chairman of the 
Highway Commission told him. 

But John turned it down. At last 
he had the money to return to LSU, 
where he was finally graduated with 
his forestry degree in the spring of 
1931. Eager for a job, any job in the 
woods, he couldn’t even get a spot 
in a lookout tower. Fortunately, 
LSU gave him a fellowship on which 
he eked out a year studying more 
forestry. Then, in Robertstown, 
Georgia, he zot a job as culture fore- 
man with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. High in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains he would take a score of 


boys armed with axes out into the 
woods. There they hacked out fire 
roads and girdled trees as part of 
the CCC’s timber stand improve- 
ment program. 

“Talk about today’s juvenile de- 
linquents,” he says. “We took those 
kids fresh from the streets of Atlanta 
or some other town. A kid would be 
rundown, half mad at the wor!d for 
the dirty deal the Depression had 
given him. Well, those 18-year-olds 
hated everything. They rebelled 
against the woods itself until at last 
they learned to love it.” 

Somebody at headquarters had or- 
dained that a crew should produce 
one acre of timber stand improve- 
ment per man day. John’s boys did 
an acre and a half per man day. This 
led to the young forester’s being 
made assistant ranger at the Chero- 
kee National Forest, Tellico Plains, 
Tennessee. 

Hillbillies in the mountains still 
remember John with mixed amaze- 
ment and affection. He could knock 
a squirrel out of a tree with the 
best of them, but he is most noted in 
the hills for the big Prussian boar 
hunt. An Englishman had brought 
the animals to this country before 
World War I and unaccountably de- 
cided to raise them in the moun- 
tains. Recalled to duty by the British 
Army when the Germans attacked, 
he left the dangerous porkers in the 
care of a mountaineer. The animals 
were turned loose in a forest fire and 
never recaptured. The tusked boars 
flourished in the mountains and by 
the time John arrived on the scene 
they were a sometime menace to 
life and limb and a constant bother 
in hilltop corn patches. Often the 
highlanders chased the boars with 
dog and gun and sometimes were 
rewarded with wild pork chops for 
the table. 


Ar Tettico, John wanted to estab- 
lish a game preserve for the small 
herd of deer still living in the vicin- 
ity, but there was no money to pay 
the warden. 

Charging 100 men $25 apiece, he 
sent parties of hunters from all over 
the country out into the woods with 
his mountaineer friends as guides. 
This was the first big-time Prussian 
boar hunt, and sports magazines and 
newspapers alike kept the nation in- 
formed about its progress. At the 
same time the press told everybody 
of the recipe that John’s pretty 
young wife, Anne, used in serving 
up Prussian boar. Happily, many a 
hunter got his boar, and John got his 
game warden. Under the warden’s 
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protection, deer flourished. Today at 
Tellico, hunters can shoot for deer 
and bear as well as Prussian boar. 

More promotions came. When he 
was assistant supervisor in the Pis- 
gah National Forest, he spent an 
evening before the fire talking to the 
grand old man of American conser- 
vation himself. Gifford Pinchot, who 
had led Theodore Roosevelt's tumul- 
tuous fight to protect American 
wildlife and forest resources, re- 
turned to Pisgah. where he had long 
ago started his career when it was 
the private preserve of the Vander- 
bilts. The old forester asked the 
young forester how each stand of 
trees he had planted when he was 
young was now doing. Between his 
questions John put a few of his own. 
From the inspiration of this fireside 
evening came much of John Squires’ 
dedication to keeping the South 
green 

Later he held higher posts in the 
US Forest Service until the day he 
resigned as supervisor of the Missis- 
sippi National Forests to go to work 
for Mississippi Products. 

The time to talk to a forester in 
the South is when the winter rains 
have driven him out of the woods. 
Even so, John Squires will put an 
interested man in his car and drive, 
windshield wiper swishing, out of 
the muddiest roads to reach some 
patch of timber that he thinks will 
illustrate a point in forest manage- 
ment. In Simpson County he has 
100 acres of his own in continuous 
tree production, and in wooded 
Rankin County another 80 acres. 
The road in Rankin County twists 
about among the low hills and climbs 
past a few weather-beaten houses 
where small farmers live. 

“All of this country was once 
heavily forested,” John points out. 
“Oaks and sweet gum were common 
in this part of the state, together 
with loblolly and slash pines, but 
mostly it was longleaf pine. Down 
along the creeks and in the Delta 
there was a_ splendid hardwood 
forest.” 

With sober intensity John Squires 
traces the logging movement from 
the New England and Middle Atlan- 
tic states into the Midwest. Before 
the loggers moved on to the Pacific 
Northwest, they invaded the South. 
The virgin forests of Mississippi 
started to fall before their axes 
around 1900. 

“By the time I was studying for- 
estry the countryside was stripped. 
I can’t say that harvesting the tim- 
ber was wrong. The shame was that 
nobody had the sense to restock the 
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areas that were recklessly cut over 

For decades, America cut far more 
board feet of timber than the na- 
tion’s forests could replace. Timber- 
land reserves shrank year by year, 
and it became highly evident that a 
crisis was only a short time away. 
Finally, 16 years ago, the American 
Forest Products Industries, which is 
an industry-wide association, took 
action. 

It was easy enough for the wood 
industry to hire foresters to manage 
big company-owned or leased wood- 
lands. By 1956, 7000 foresters were 
employed in this important work. 
The trouble was that of the country’s 
commercial woodland, only 13 per 
cent was under such management. 
Small landowners, mostly farmers, 
owned a great share of the remain- 
der. Today some 219 million precious 
acres of forests are broken up into 
woodlots that average only 49 acres 
in size. The industry started the 
American Tree Farm System to 
bring good forest management to 
these small but critical woods. 

“Thanks to the small tree farmer 
who has come into the program,” 
says John Squires, “tree growth is 
now back into balance with cutting 
for the first time in the 20th cen- 
tury.” 


W war exactty does an owner have 
to do before he can proudly dis- 
play the sign of a tree farmer on the 
fence of his farm? He has to protect 
his woodlands against grazing, fire, 
insects, and disease. He has to har- 
vest his trees when they are ready 
and make certain that he'll have a 
continuing crop of trees coming 
along for future years. On burned or 
cut over acres he must plant seed- 
lings. A forester not only shows up 
from time to time to see that he is 
meeting the standards of a tree 
farmer but also is available to give 
him technical advice when it is 
needed. 

“A farmer’s got to market his tree 
crop with good sense too,” John says. 
“Hardwoods such as oaks, gums, 
poplars, maples, and magnolias are 
all used in veneers, for example. 
Dogwood and _ persimmon make 
shuttle blocks for the textile indus- 
try. There’s something about the 
texture of persimmon that is just 
right for golf club heads too. Hick- 
ory is used for making skis while 
baseball bats are made of ash. There 
is lumber for housing and oak for 
flooring, and paper mills need great 
quantities of pulp-grade wood. The 
trick is to know what plants in your 
neighborhood buy just what lumber. 


Then you make the biggest profits 
on your woodlot.” 

The lean fields about him as he 
guides his car among the muddy ruts 
will one day be timber lands again 
or he will miss his guess. He stops 
to talk to every farmer he sees. 

“Trees are a good cash crop,” he 
says. “That hillside that’s washing 
out on you should be planted in 
trees.” 

If he sees a farm where the wood- 
lot shows the effects of careful thin- 
ning and selective cutting for mar- 
ket, he tells the farmer, “You ought 
to be enrolled in the American Tree 
Farm System. If you’d put in a fire 
lane, you’d be able to qualify.” 

This sort of backroad proselyting 
has helped Mississippi to top all 
other states in certified tree farms. 
Some 1156 farms are in the state, 
which is better than one out of every 
ten such farms listed in the entire 
United States. 

In the woods, where the rain 
drums on the fallen leaves, John 
shows where a fire burned over the 
timber. 

“It was set by incendiaries, too. 
Careless hunters are bad enough, 
but most fires in the South are set 
by ignorant people. Why, some farm- 
ers will burn off forests adjacent to 
their cotton fields because they fool- 
ishly think that'll kill boll weevils. 
Fires have been set to get rid of 
snakes or clear out briars so that 
itll be easier to hunt raccoons.” 

John shakes his head at the cu- 
pidity of people, but years of forestry 
have taught him that only patience 
can win people and that people are 
the key to the future of the forests. 
He is a good neighbor to the farmers 
around his woods and those he man- 
ages for Mississippi Products. He 
is a neighbor who is eager to show 
how they can make money out of 
their woodlots. 

One of his neighbors used to out- 
rage him by carelessly burning off 
the brush near one of his tree farms. 
Then, as he saw John making money 
out of his timber, the neighbor also 
cleared his pine forest of scrub oak 
and thinned the pine so that the 
thrifty trees could grow well. Re- 
cently John set about burning a fire 
lane around his woodlot. His neigh- 
bor rushed to the scene. 

“Be sure you don’t let that fire get 
out of control and burn my seed- 
lings!” he shouted. 

Next to fire, a tree farmer con- 
siders disease and insects to be his 
worst enemies. Carnatium harbors 
in the scrub oak and spreads into 
the limbs of pine trees. The pine 
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When an Indian wanted wood to feed his fires, he took 
hatchet in hand and chopped down the nearest tree. As steel 
buildings and iron lampposts grew up to replace the Indian's 
forests, man had to be more careful, when he wanted 
to feed his fires, for fear of depleting his wood reserves. 
The job of the forester is to prevent indiscriminate leveling 
of our wooded areas, and his tools are many and varied. 
John Squires, in his job as chief forester for Mississippi 
Products, Inc. uses many of these tools to care for trees. 


bark beetle swarms over a tree. Un- 
less it is caught in time and the 
infected trees cut and burned, a vast 
epidemic can occur. Then airplanes 
and tractors have to work over 
hundreds of square miles to end a 
disaster that may not be as dramatic 
as a raging forest fire but can be 
just as costly. 

“There are some extra dividends 
to tree farming,” John says. “Forests 
control water run off and, conse- 
quently, soil erosion. There are bet- 
ter outdoor recreation facilities 
available, better hunting and fishing. 
It used to be that when a bunch of 
fellows from Jackson would hold 
their annual squirrel hunt, they'd 
have to substitute beef for squirrel 
on the cookout. Now squirrels are 
plentiful again.” 

But the biggest extra dividend to 
John Squires, one that counts higher 
than the cash profits he realizes from 
his tree farms, is the pleasure his 
family finds together in the woods. 
As a result, his oldest son is now 
studying forestry at Louisiana State 
University. When John sets about 
to rid a pine woods of scrub oak, his 
forestry student son John, Jr., helps 
him in the girdling with the little 
beaver. His 13-year-old twins 
Charles and Jim apply the poison 
to the girdle cut in the unwanted 
trees. The girls in the family and his 
wife Anne are just as enthusiastic. 
They only wish that they’d started 
tree farming decades ago. John 
moved about so much when he was 
in the US Forest Service that he 
couldn’t get a farm of his own 
started. 

“Why, a man can build up his 
woodlot to take care of college edu- 
cations for his children or even old- 
age retirement,’ Anne Squires says. 

Among Kiwanians in the North 
Jackson club, John has in the past 
pushed tree farming with such en- 
ergy that now he can scarcely attend 
a meeting without somebody ask- 
ing him, “Where can I pick up 100 
acres of timber real cheap?” 

Doctors, lawyers and businessmen 
in Jackson are finding that they can 
establish tree farms out in the coun- 
try and make them pay. At the same 
time they build cabins where they 
can go with the family for a rest 
or with a few cronies to hunt and 


fish. 


“I’m doubly pleased when my fel- - 


low Kiwanians take up tree farm- 
ing,” John Squires says. “They have 
a mighty fine time, and they make 
still another contribution to the 
well-being of the generations yet to 
come.” THE END 
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Fund Raising 

PANCAKES PRODUCTION-STYLE 

THE AGE OF AUTOMATION is upon us. In bygone days, one 
could stroll past a corner restaurant and watch a man in 
white apron and puffed hat standing before a steaming 
griddle, spatula in hand, flipping pancakes with magical 
ease into the air. 

All that is gone now. Or if it isn’t gone, at least it is on 
the way out, for that pancake-flipping prestidigitator has 
been replaced by a machine capable of producing the 
awe-inspiring total of 1100 pancakes an hour. That 
means one pancake comes out of this mechanical Aunt 
Jemima every three seconds. 

This is one technological advance the Russians haven't 
come upon yet. Credit, instead, goes to the Kiwanis 
Club of Rockford, Illinois. Two Rockford Kiwanians 
invented the pancake machine, and in fact displayed it 
at the International convention in Atlantic City last 
summer. Basically, it is a circular griddle that revolves 
over gas burners and under infra-red heat. The human 
element hasn't been completely eliminated yet, since 
someone still must mix the batter and place it on the 
grill, but now less human elements per pancake have 
to be present. 

When the time came for the giant Southwestern Ohio 
Pancake Festival this fall, Cincinnati Kiwanians took 
the tip from the Rockford automatic pancake men. They 
persuaded Rockford to loan them five of the pancake 
machines. Then they went about laying in a Paul Bun- 
yanesque list of supplies for the preparation of the two 
day feast, being run as a side-show to the Cincinnati 
Food Convention. Purchased were two tons of Aunt 
Jemima pancake flour, 1000 gallons of milk, 3600 eggs, 
400 gallons of syrup, and two tons of little pig sausages. 


“Just as we are able to translate 


eur high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will eur success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


During the festival, Kiwanians served close to 8000 
people pancake meals and a total of $6000 was collected 
to be donated to nearby Longview Hospital for the 
treatment of mentally ill children. Even Aunt Jemima 
herself was there, and she had this to say: “My these 
sure are pow’ful good pancakes.” 


TALE OF TWO BRIDGES 

THE LONGEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE in the world has been 
completed. Spanning more than five miles, from Macki- 
nac City to St. Ignace, Michigan, the huge, new Macki- 
nac Bridge was approximately 70 years in the making— 
first as a dream, then as a creeping, cable-pronged 
structure. It is expected to change the economy of the 
Upper Peninsula permanently. 

In St. Ignace, when citizens started to think about 
the changes the bridge would bring, they determined to 
preserve the area’s 350-year history from the crush of 
technology and still move freely into the new era. The 
Kiwanis Club of St. Ignace had the same idea, and it 
decided to tackle the task of preservation. The result: 
Before the Bridge, a 272-page history, directory, and 
map of St. Ignace and the surrounding area, compiled 
by St. Ignace Kiwanians. 

Writing the book wasn’t an easy job; preparing to 
write the book was a harder one, reports History 
Project Chairman Emerson Smith, After the town was 
made history-conscious by the press, radio, and TV, 
materials were collected, questionnaires distributed 
(with the help of local Boy Scouts), and old magazines, 
books, and newspapers dissected for pertinent informa- 
tion. The club hired a salesman to solicit advertising. 

Now, with the book off the presses, Kiwanians are 
waiting to turn profits (hoped to be around $5000) into 
youth work. Smith claims the project will do more than 
make money. The book, a semi-symbolic bridge itself, is 
giving the community the advantages of a long, intro-' 
spective look at its past. 


From the looks of Aunt Jemima and friends at the Cincinnati Pancake Festival, the food must have smelled pretty good. 
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AMONG THE DINOSAURS 

JUST TO THE RIGHT of our desk in the magazine depart- 
ment of the Kiwanis General Office is a harmless but 
ugly looking olive-drab box, bearing the rather terrify- 
ing red and white label: Fragile—Dinosaurs—Handle 
with Care. This label is a misnomer, since the box does 
not contain dinosaurs at all, but rather letters from Ki- 
wanians telling of their club projects. It is sort of a 
Pandora’s Box of Kiwanis activity. From it we compile 
every month the articles that are eventually grouped 
together under the title “Kiwanis In Action.” 

Most letters have to be edited to fulfill both stylistic 
and spatial requirements; however, every now and then, 
one comes along that is just too wonderful to edit. 
Such was the case with a letter received recently from 
M. S. Newpoff, who has for these past three years func- 
tioned as publicity chairman for the Shoreview club of 
Cleveland, which meets at the Lake Shore Country Club 
located on beautiful Lake Erie. 

“During the past two years Muscular Dystrophy has 
been our pet project,” writes Newpoff. “We have donated 
money direct to the Cleveland Chapter of Muscular 
Dystrophy, which, of course, is the easy way. Also, during 
the past two years we have arranged and paid for 200 
ambulance trips to transport children afflicted with this 
dread disease to the local clinic for therapeutic treat- 
ment and checkups. 

“The high point of our efforts,” continues his letter, 
“was when we co-sponsored Boy Scout Troop 471. The 
induction of eight boys took place May 13, 1957. It was a 
very heartwarming event for us and the eight happy 
boys. You see, these boys are crippled with this disease. 
To our knowledge, it is the only Scout Troop of its 
kind—restricted to boys ill with this affliction. 

“Naturally, projects like this require money. We have 
solved this problem by producing our second annual 
‘Gasorama’ for the benefit of our Muscular Dystrophy 
fund. Although the figures aren’t tabulated yet, we will 
net approximately $700, giving us a hearty nucleus for 
our work in this field. 

“My pride in my fellow Kiwanians of Shoreview is 
probably all too apparent in this letter, but it is impossi- 
ble to conceal it when such noteworthy efforts are being 


(Below) Kiwanians in Halifax, Massachusetts erected four 
at the entrances of their town to welcome travelers on their way to 
see the “Mayflower.” (Right) The Kiwanis Club of Council Bluffs, lowa 
bought a scout uniform for Masahako Nemoto, a Japanese exchange student. 


expended all about you, as it was that day. Saturday, I 
recall seeing one of our minister members, knee deep in 
water, helping to wash probably his 30th car. Another 
Kiwanian, a business executive by vocation, with grease 
from head to toes was trying his best not to reveal his 
ineptness at the grease rack where he was lubricating 
an automobile. 

“I could go on and on,” Newpoff ends, “but I have 
covered the high points in our campaign.” 

And it seems to us that in addition, he has covered 
some of the high points in Kiwanis. 


Safety 

HERE LIES 0. SNODGRASS 

ONLY A FEW MILES north of Abbeville, Alabama on High- 
way 431 is a Kiwanis Memorial Cemetery. It is quite a 
unique cemetery, since it contains no bodies. Instead of 
being a last resting place for the dead, it serves as a 
reminder to the living. 

Erected by the Kiwanis Club of Abbeville, the ceme- 
tery contains six mock roadside graves. The first grave 
reads: “Hot Rod Pete could really drive. He’d say so too, 
were he alive.” Other fictitious speeders who met un- 
timely ends are: O. Snodgrass, Joe Blow, A. Parker, and 
Kilroy. The final grave is freshly dug, with the simple 
epitaph: “Next!” 


Junior Organizations 

ERASURE IN NORTH CAROLINA 

It WAS NEARLY two o'clock the night the car pulled away 
from the front of the Reynolds High School in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. The car occupants had left their 
“calling card” on the sidewalk. Painted in letters three 
feet high were the words, “Nigger go home.” 

Six hours later, Key Club President William Farrell 
arrived at school for an early meeting and discovered the 
anonymous diatribe. Promptly he called fellow Key 
Clubbers and members of the school’s Senior Service 
Club. They went to a downtown hardware store and 
purchased paint remover. Wire brushes were obtained 
from the school janitor, and elbow grease was liberally 
applied. Before classes convened, the walk had been 
cleaned. 


billboards 
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Community Projects 

AND THEY SHALL HAVE LIGHT 

ALTHOUGH THE SUN SHONE brightly in Cannelton, Indiana 
during the day the nights—until last fall—were cast in 
semi-gloom. The reason was the town’s antiquated street 
lights. Old, incandescent lamps with their yellow-stained 
globes might have been fine when Grandpa courted 
Grandma in his surrey with the fringe on top, but in 
this age of atomic tail-fins, chrome-plated windshield 
wipers, and super-horsepower engines, the lights were 
as obsolete as a six-inch television set. 

It wasn’t quite necessary to own a seeing-eye dog, 
but the hardware stores in town did a good business in 
flashlights. Only the seven blocks of the business area 
had street lights. The rest of the town, including 33 
blocks of main streets, was unlit. 

But like the weather, which everybody talks about 
while doing nothing, the Cannelton lighting problem 
was ignored by the majority of the townspeople. For- 
tunately, the Kiwanians weren't among that majority. 
One day they marched into the offices of the City Utility 
Company with a proposition: “You put the lights up 
and we'll make the City Council pay for the current 
used by the lights.” 

The Utilities Commission cogitated this proposition 
for a while and then decided that maybe it would be 
a good thing. “If you can talk the City Council into it, 
we'll go along,” they said. A few days later the City 
Council agreed to their part of the bargain. 


of 


(Left) New lights went up in town thanks to the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of Can- 
nelton, Indiana. (Above) A trophy was given to the winner of the Oklahoma Sports Car 
Races, sponsored by Stillwater Kiwanians. The winner’s wife got the checkered flag. 


When the old lights were torn down and replaced by 
new ones, there was singing and dancing in streets. It 
was called a “Bright Days” festival, and virtually all 
2000 inhabitants of the littke Ohio River village took 
part in the three day celebration. 

On the first day, there was music, speeches, and the 
crowning of a festival queen. The second day, the citi- 
zens roared with approval at drum majorettes, marching 
bands, floats, old cars, and pretty girls, all part of a 
parade that, like a mammoth Pied Piper, led the towns- 
people to a high school football game. On the third and 
final night, police blocked off the downtown area with 
saw horses and squad cars and provided music for 
dancing in the streets. 

On the fourth day, the people rested, and if there was 
a hangover from the celebration, it was a beneficial one. 
Hanging on poles 30 feet above street level were brand 
new vapor lights. 


RITUAL IN THE RAIN 

AIRLINE PASSENGERS flying over the Stillwater, Oklahoma 
airport this fall might have had reason to doubt the 
sanity of those they saw assembled below. Several thou- 
sand people sat in the rain on bleacher. seats watching 
with delight a strange ritual involving multi-colored 
motor cars, which swerved in and out and past bales of 
hay placed strategically at the various ends of the run- 
way. The occasion was the Stillwater, Oklahoma Sports 
Car Races, and the sponsoring organization was the 
Kiwanis Club of Stillwater. 

The Stillwater club had initiated the races in 1956 
with the cooperation of the Northeast Oklahoma Region 
Sports Car Club of America as a fund-raising venture. 
Eighty cars had participated the first year, and it proved 
to be such a success both at the gate and in the press 
that it was made into an annual affair. This year more 
than 100 cars from all over the country competed in 
the event. 


COMMUNITY KIDDIE KAMP 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Lexington, North Carolina has 
successfully conducted a Kiddie Kamp for youthful 
members of their community for the past four summers. 
Over 400 youngsters have benefited from the program 
since it was inaugurated four years ago. 
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Child and Youth Work 
KIWANIS ANYONE? 
InqurIrE in Arcadia, California about tennis, and you 
will most likely be referred, not to the nearest tennis 
court, but rather to the nearest Kiwanis club; for in 
Arcadia, tennis not only rhymes with, but is now synon- 
ymous with Kiwanis. The blame, or rather the credit 
for this, goes to the Kiwanis Club of Arcadia, who for 
the last three years has sponsored the National Parks 
Junior Tennis Tournament. 

- Originated in 1948, the tournament for children under 
18 years was held in a different city on the West Coast 
each year. Interest wasn’t too high though, and usually 
only nearby players would bother to show. In 1954, 
in the tournament’s seventh year, there were 68 entries 
from nine cities and two states. 

Then Kiwanis stepped in. The Arcadia club, who had 
previously sponsored the event in 1951 with only mod- 
erate success, again asked for and obtained sponsorship 
of the tournament. Then they decided: “If anyone is 
going to show an interest in this tournament, we’ve got 
to first show an interest ourselves.” 

So nine months before the big event was to take place, 
they went to work like an expectant father, sending out 
notices to thousands of Kiwanis clubs. Their plan was 
to interest other clubs into sponsoring local tournaments 
and sending the winner on to the larger national toura- 
ment in Arcadia. 

The response the first year was good. The almost 200 
entries more than doubled the total from the preceding 
year. In 1957, there were 385 entries from 118 cities in 
14 different states and Hawaii. 

Right now, the Arcadia Kiwanians are working on 
plans for the 1958 tournament, to be held this August. 
The National Parks Board has been so happy with the 
work of the Arcadians that they have awarded them 
the tournament for the next three years so that they 
will be able to make thorough advance plans. 


JOHNNIES-ON-THE-SPOT 

WITH THE HELP of city officials, the Coffeyville, Kansas 
club is using parking meters for a fund-raising venture. 
Members who are frequently on the downtown streets 
keep a few envelopes and pennies in their pockets. When 
they spot a parked car about to be ticketed, they put the 
pennies in the meter, and leave a note for the owner. 
The note suggests that a part of the would-be 25-cent 
fine be sent to the club’s underprivileged child fund; 
the envelope makes it easy. The Johnnies-on-the-spot 
say several envelopes have been returned bearing 300 
per cent interest, which even in these days of tight 
money and high interest rates is a pretty good return 
on an investment. 


FROM COLUMBUS TO CARNEGIE HALL 

HERBERT HUFFMAN started a boychoir school in Colum- 
bus, Ohio in 1939 and it grew like Jack’s: beanstalk. As 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Herb con- 
vinced fellow Kiwanians it would be worthwhile for 
them to sponsor the school. Today, they’re mighty 
glad he did. 

Since 1939, the Columbus Boychoir has appeared in 
every major auditorium of the nation, and recorded 
with Toscanini, Sir Thomas Beecham, and the Ray 
Charles Singers. It has performed on many radio and 
TV shows, including the “Alcoa Hour,” the “Steve Allen 
Show,” and “Omnibus.” Recently on tour in South 
America, it was the first youth group representing the 


US in a State Department-sponsored inter-cultural ex- 
change program. This month the group has been chosen 
to sing in the Bach Cantata in Carnegie Hall. 

In 1950, the 26-boy choir school moved to Princeton, 
New Jersey, but individual Kiwanians from Columbus 
continue to help the school financially, and the Prince- 
ton and Hamilton Township, New Jersey clubs give it 
scholarship aid. Leaders of the “a capella diplomats” 
can detect only one sour note in choral avocation: Boy 
sopranos grow up. 


FLASH FLOOD 

THIRTEEN FEET OF WATER stood in the town square of 
Lampasas, Texas following a flash flood that swept in 
from the Gulf. Sympathetic neighbors, passing motor- 
ists, and curiosity seekers pouring into the town to 
survey the much-publicized flood damage were greeted 
by men with buckets in their hands. The men were from 
the Kiwanis Club of Alamo, San Antonio. When the day 
began, their buckets were empty. At sunset, the buckets 
had been filled with $1511 donated by those who came to 
look. The Kiwanis bucket brigade had bailed out the 
town. 


Civic Works 

CAVE-IN 

DINNER was over. Mother was washing the dishes and 
the kids were watching television as Dennis Boruchin 
of Thornton, Colorado sat down to read the evening 
paper. Rain was pattering on the roof of the house, 
but nobody paid it much attention. It had been raining 
all week. 

When the telephone rang, it went almost unheard 
because of the screaming sirens as fire trucks roared by. 
The mayor was on the phone. One of the main streets 
had collapsed, leaving a gaping hole 40 feet square and 
25 feet deep. Would Kiwanis help? Dennis Boruchin 
reached for his raincoat. 

Within ten minutes, Kiwanians from all over town 
had converged on the scene of the cave-in. The rain 
was changing rapidly to sticking snow, but led by 
President Tom Carillo they hefted sand bags to stem 
the flow of water and prevent further collapse as well 
as damage to nearby houses. Oncoming motorists were 
waved down. 

With the immediate dangers relieved and residents 
on other streets warned of the possibilities of flooded 
furnaces exploding, the Kiwanian workers, tired but in 
good spirits, quietly trudged home. 


San Antonio Kiwanians passed the bucket in flooded Lampasas, 
Texas to collect money for relief of washed out citizens. 
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Hospitals and Institutions 

DOING QUITE WELL 

Housep in an ivy-clad brick building in Central Pitts- 
burgh is the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, 
a privately owned institution founded in 1887 that 
provides education for blind children between 4 and 21 
years of age. But the price of education is not small. 
To board and educate one child a year, it takes approxi- 
mately $2000. State aids and endowments contribute 
a good share of that total, but with almost 200 pupils in 
the school, getting money had always been a problem. 


In the spring of 1953, School Superintendent Alton G. 
Kloss was asked by the Kiwanis Club of Brentwood, 
Pennsylvania to have some of the blind children come 
to one of their meetings. The students came and 
presented a half-hour program, telling how they worked 
and lived at the school. In addition, they brought 
things made in their workshops and classrooms, 

The Kiwanians were so impressed that they inquired 
into the needs of the school and its students with the 
idea of contributing some help. They discovered that 
money was, indeed, lacking, but so much so that the 
Brentwood club realized it could not give substantial 
aid without help. So, with the hope of interesting more 
clubs to aid the school, they arranged meetings with 
local lieutenant governors and representatives of Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Allegheny and Washington counties. 


Not limiting itself to reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic, 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind also 
teaches textile weaving and scooter making. The school’s 
Key Club is active in many ways: blood donations to 
hospitals, for example, prove that they, too, can serve. 


Out of these meetings came the formation of the 
Kiwanis Conference of Pennsylvania, dedicated to fund- 
raising for the school for the blind. Twenty-four clubs 
participated, and an initial payment of $1200 was made. 
Since that early beginning, the conference has grown 
to encompass 49 clubs throughout the western part of 
the state, which have contributed $9800 in aid to the 
blind students’ school. 

Kiwanis has also contributed leadership. Sensing 
that it could do more than provide money, the Oakland 
club in Pittsburgh went to Superintendent Kloss with 
the idea of sponsoring a Key Club among the high 
school boys. Soon the entire school was the scene of 
normal Kiwanis activities: get-togethers, minstrel 
shows, and blood donations. When a football game or 
social event was to be held near the school, the Key 
Club supervised the use of the school grounds for park- 
ing. Members collected $650 for support of the school. 
Between contributions from Kiwanians and money 
raised by the students themselves, the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Blind was, at last report, doing 
quite well. 


Honors and Awards 
THANKS, MR. BARTONEK 
Ir Exttsperry, Missouri Kiwanians seem to be swelling 
just a lit-tle with pride in their organization, you'll 
pardon them. They’ve read Frank Bartonek’s column 
in Flower and Garden’s MERCHANDISER. Comment- 
ing on a recent visit to the club, the editor noted the 
worth of membership in the organization and added: 
“The Kiwanis International emphasis is on... 
[making] the town a better place ... for its future 
citizens. At Ellsberry, two projects are getting con- 
siderable attention . . . a permanent baseball diamond 
. and support of the town library. ... These projects 
will eventually become a worthwhile reality, and an- 
other milestone in the growth of a town.” 
And in the growth of a club. 
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Photographs by Jon Brenneis 


M... cITy Kips have at one time or another seen elephants, tigers, and 
boa constrictors, for large towns have zoos, and even without a zoo there 
is always the circus. 

But while the presence of the more exotic jungle animals is common in 
cities, many city tots have never seen a cow. Chances are they also have 
never been up close to a pig, a lamb, or a mule, and in this age of mechanized 
milk delivery even the horse has all but disappeared from the streets of 
our large metropolises. 

In order to better acquaint city children with the more common variety 
of American farm animals, the Kiwanis Club of Berkeley, California built 
a farm animal zoo in nearby Tilden Park. Called the “Little Farm,” it 
consists of a miniature barn with a connecting farm yard, and is stocked 
with cultivators, plows, and harrows, as well as a complete set of farm 
animals. 

Children who ordinarily can’t travel into the country to visit a farm, 
now have the opportunity of seeing these animals near home. More than 
50,000 children visit the Little Farm each year. 

What do the animals think of all this? Not used to being stared at like 
monkeys, they are a bit confused by all the attention being paid them. Were 
they able to speak, they might have some interesting comments to make. H.H. 
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“Is it me you love, or my fur coat?” 


“Cut it close 
on top, but 


leave the sideburns.” 
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I HAVE Aways been a fan of Chan- 
nel 3’s Late Show—at least until re- 
cently. But I'm telling you, I am 
getting more and more disgusted 
with the way you people have been 
running it. And since the situation 
seems to be getting worse every 
night, I think it’s about time some- 
one spoke up for all us viewers who 
enjoy good drama, humor, suspense, 
and so on. 

Last night is a good example. I 
don't know whether you were 
watching, Mr. Plug, but if you 
weren't, I'd ‘like to explain what 
came over my screen from 10:30 
until 1:00. As is my custom, I was 
looking forward to a relaxing eve- 
ning after chasing three kids all day. 
But I certainly was disappointed! 

Oh, the show began well enough 
—a nice, peppy commercial for 
Grubby-dub-dub pot cleaners, one 
I've enjoyed thoroughly since the 
first time I saw it a year ago. The 
husband and wife are charming, and 
it does a housewife’s heart good to 
see a man in the kitchen, helping 
with the dishes—even if it’s only in 
a commercial. The dialogue sparkles, 
too! 

Hussanp: Honey, your nails are a 
fright! Why don’t you straighten 
up and scrub right? 

Wire: Sweetheart, how can I help it 
if our friendly neighborhood gro- 
cer was all out of those popular 
GRUBBY-DUB-DUB pot clean 
ers? 


Then it happened. Just as I was 


really getting interested, waiting 

anxiously for Hubby’s answer, you 

people threw some switch or other 
and the scene changed from the cozy 
kitchen to a fuzzy-looking picture of 

a roaring lion. You’d done it again! 

Another old movie was coming. At 

least, I thought it was a movie. I 

could just barely make out the titles; 

it seemed to be something called 

“Man in the Wind,” starring An 

Benn and Ward G. Robin. (Thank 

goodness, however, the commercials 

do show up nicely.) 

Although I had never heard of the 
stars, I watched the movie for a 
while because the Robins fellow re- 
minded me of someone I'd seen on a 
quiz show a while back. But finally 
I just gave up and went into the 
kitchen for a snack. And do you 
know how long that movie con- 
tinued? I'll tell you. Twelve minutes! 
Yes Mr. Plug, twelve minutes! I kept 
my eye on the clock, or I wouldn’t 
have believed it myself! 

I will say, though, that the next 
four commercials were worth wait- 
ing for (although sometimes you 
show only three). I was especially 
pleased, because the one with two 
girls in the supermarket has long 
been my favorite. One girl, you'll 
recall, has a good figure and is 
reaching up to take a can of soup 
from the top shelf, and her friend— 
with what I call more of an average- 
type figure—exclaims: 

My heavens, Bettina, how can you 

stretch like that when you are ob- 

viously wearing a foundation gar- 
ment? 

Bettina: (With a _ kindly smile) 
Oh, but Coral, I’m wearing my 
new BULGE-AWAY FOUNDA- 
TION GARMENT, which holds 
you in while it lets you out! It’s 

wonderful for shopping, tennis, 


open letter about 


laying asphalt tile, or changing the 

baby. 

Then came the dramatic scene— 
one I always await with eagerness. 

By some miracle of modern pho- 
tography, Bettina’s outer clothing 
melts away, leaving her standing 
there in the canned soups, wearing 
only her Bulge-away foundation! 
Now that is what I call a real spec- 
tacular! But—and here’s when I 
really started to burn—right at this 
point you interrupt and make the 
announcer “take us back to tonight’s 
exciting movie!” (Turns out the title 
was “Woman in the Window,” with 
Joan Bennett and Edward G. Robin- 
son; I knew I had seen him some- 
where.) Well, Mr. Plug, I ask you! 

I didn’t stay for a minute this time, 
but hurried off to the kitchen for 
more sardines and crackers—turn- 
ing down the volume first, of course. 
I dallied there as much as I could, 
wiping off the table a second time, 
for instance, but even so, when I 
returned the movie was still drag- 
ging on. After strolling about the 
room, straightening the desk and 
sorting out some old magazines, I 
glanced at my watch. This time—oh, 
it makes me boil just writing about 
it—the movie ran for fifteen min- 
utes, and that’s where you almost 
lost me, Late Show fan though I am. 
I would have switched off the set, 
too, if I hadn’t wanted to see the 
vegetable shredder commercial, 
which I suspected you might run 
last night. 

And you did! Happily, I settled 
down to watch the man shred car- 
rots, cabbage, French fries in a way 
that would make any housewife en- 
vious. He talked as fast as he shred- 
ded, too. And I couldn’t help but 
think back to the days when my 

(see OPEN LETTER page 46) 
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By JOSEPH N. BELL 


| he TEEN-AGE PARLANCE, a “rumble” 
is a fight—a gang fight involving 
rival groups armed with everything 
from ugly talk to switch knives. It 
looked as if there was going to be a 
rumble between teen-agers in El- 
mira and Ithaca, New York last 
winter. There had been sporadic 
trouble at various social affairs for 
several years. Ithacans invaded El- 
mira dances and vice-versa; individ- 
ual fights broke out; inter-town 
rivalry over girls was vicious and 
often violent. 

All the ingredients were there. 
The kids in both towns had formed 
into gangs and there were almost 
constant threats of a full-scale rum- 
ble. Plans for several prearranged 


New York’s 


answer to 


delinquency 


fights leaked out and they were 
headed off by quick police action. 
But the atmosphere remained elec- 
tric; kids, parents and police went 
about their daily affairs with an at- 
titude of uneasy expectancy. 

Then a remarkable thing hap- 
pened. Several of the youths most 
deeply involved sought out the reg- 
ional representative of the New 
York State Youth Commission. 
Their plaint was direct and to the 
point; they had no particular stom- 
ach for the black eyes and broken 
heads that inevitably accompanied 
rumbles; at the same time they had 
no intention of losing face by back- 
ing down before an enemy. Could 
he help them? 

He could. He talked with police 
officials and learned more of the 
background of the dispute. Then the 
problem was presented at a meeting 
of the Ithaca Youth Bureau—an 
organization of private citizens that 
coordinates and assists youth activi- 
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ties in the community. Instead of 
trying to eliminate the gangs, they 
offered: (1) leadership and direction 
for the various groups; and (2) help 
in preparing a “code of conduct 
for parents and teen-agers” to be 
worked out by the youthful “gangs” 
themselves. Representatives of the 
kids at the meeting complained that 
school officials tended to be “aca- 
demic” and church groups “too 
pious” in trying to help them work 
out their problems. The Youth 
Bureau tried to avoid both of these 
pitfalls. 

Result: The kids—with enlight- 
ened adult support—organized and 
circulated petitions to arbitrate 
teen-age gang wars. The threat of 
rumbles subsided. The gangs still 
exist: the kids are still kids; but 
they're getting along better with each 


New York has proved that 
a little public money can 
stimulate a lot 

of public interest in 
delinquency when spent in 


the right places. 


other and with the other elements in 
the community. 

When the Youth Commission was 
formed as a temporary measure to 
support local communities in their 
efforts to contain the alarming in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency 
shortly after World War II, less than 
20 per cent of the young people in 
New York State had youth pro- 
grams of any nature available to 
them. Today the Youth Commission 
is helping to operate delinquency 
prevention projects in New York 
municipalities reaching more than 
90 per cent of the state’s population. 
So successful has been the work of 
the Commission over the past dec- 
ade that last year it was established 
as a permanent body within the ex- 
ecutive department of the state gov- 
ernment—under the direction of .a 
dynamic, volatile, white-thatched 
ex-college professor and long-time 
social worker named Mark A. 
McCloskey. 
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How does he see the job of the 
Youth Commission? 
“The vestibule between childhood 


and manhood,” says McCloskey, “is 
an area of high hazard. Our job is to 
keep as many as possible from 
stumbling, to help those who do to 
get up, and to believe that a youth 
down is not necessarily out. It isn’t 
an easy job. We have to get their 
confidence without getting down to 
their level. We have to be of use to 
them. We have to try to steer them 
to other adults to whom they can 
grab hold—to clergy, teachers, wel- 
fare workers of one kind or another. 
This we try to accomplish by help- 
ing their local communities provide 
the facilities these young people 
need to keep them out of trouble.” 

The Youth Commission goes 
about this job in two general ways. 
First, it gives financial assistance. 
This consists of what the Commis- 
sion calls “seed money’—usually 
$1000—which is offered to a munic- 
ipality to help it get a youth pro- 
gram started, provided they will 
match it with funds raised in their 
own community. Once the program 
is underway, the Youth Commission 
will help finance it up to a maximum 
of 25 cents per child per year, which 
again must be matched by the com- 
munity receiving the funds. In ac- 
tual practice, the towns benefited 
invariably contribute much more 
than they need simply to match the 
state funds. 

Second, the Commission gives 
trained help through its staff of 30 
people—including 17 trained long- 
time youth workers. This help can 
and does take all sorts of forms. 
Possible its greatest service is offer- 
ing local citizens an excellent cause 
around which they can enthusias- 
tically rally. 

Take the little upstate mountain 
town where work is seasonal and 
living rugged and often hand-to- 
mouth. The kids were tough, and 
their principal avocation was look- 
ing for trouble—especially during 
the summer months when school 
wasn’t in session and there was 
nothing else for them to do. A Youth 
Commission representative met with 
the local townfolk, suggested a pro- 
gram of recreation for the kids, and 
offered the usual state “seed 
money.” A citizen’s committee was 
named to organize the program, 
which started with a series of sum- 
mer hikes into the mountains under 
the direction of a school teacher 
seeking summer employment. The 
program failed from the beginning 
—one of the few times a Youth 


Commission project had run into a 
virtual blank wall. Only a few of 
the youngsters showed up to par- 
ticipate. 

The townspeople, who had high 
hopes for its success, were desolate. 
But two perceptive mothers refused 
to give up. After talking with dozens 
of kids, they discovered that the 
youngsters didn’t have shoes they 
could use for the hikes and were 
ashamed to come without them. The 
two mothers beat the countryside 
for shoes, came up with hundreds of 
pairs, and outfitted all the young 
people who needed them. The rec- 
reation program became an over- 
night success. 

This incident illustrates one of the 
basic precepts of the Youth Com- 
mission; to inform, inspire, and as- 
sist local citizens in delinquency 
prevention work, but not to do the 
job for them. “Our policy,” says 
Mark McCloskey, “is to support and 
not supplant local efforts.” 

The mechanics of implementing 
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this policy offer a blueprint that 
might profitably be followed by 
every state faced with a delinquency 
problem. Although there are Youth 
Commissions—or similar bodies—in 
a number of other states, the New 
York program dwarfs all the others 
by a considerable margin. New York 
spends more money for delinquency 
prevention (last year $342 million) 
than all other states combined; as 
a direct result of the Youth Com- 
mission’s statewide activities, there 
are today more than 20,000 volun- 
teer citizen workers contributing 
time and effort to the program, and 
New York towns are spending some 
$25 million a year of their own 
money to make the program effec- 
tive. 

In this general atmosphere of 
hopeful accomplishment, the Youth 
Commission faces one opaque, end- 
less problem unsurpassed for com- 
plexity and heartbreak: New York 
City. Manhattan and the remainder 
of New York State are virtually two 
separate worlds, and they must be 
treated separately. 

Trying to bring peace to the 
(see ANSWER TO DELINQUENCY page 46) 
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for easiest 
fund raising... 


sold with great success 
throughout the entire United 
States exclusively by Kiwanis 
Clubs This delicious peanut 
brittle is a mumber one seller. 
it is made from the choicest 
plump roasted peanuts and 
golden crunchy candy . . . and 
vacuum sealed in Reynolds 
Wrap for lasting freshness. You 
moke 100% profit on each 
sale @ 50c profit on each 
box sold A sample box will 
be sent to your club for inspec- 
tien (and tasting) without 
obligation 


Write: Give your Club’s name 


W. H. WEATHERLY CO. 


KI. ELIZABETH CITY NOC 


| 100% PROFIT 


MERCER, WISCONSIN OFFERS 7 
OPPORTUNITY FOR PHYSICIAN 


@ Modern resort community with new 
year-around industries offers free 4-room 
office suite in new building in business dis- 
trict; furnished with most equipment includ- 
ing Xray and dark-room. Annual salary 
of $1,500 as Town Health Officer. Year 
around population of area, 3,000—summer 
months, 15,000; in major Northern Wiscon- 
sin lake and forest region. Fishing and hunt- 
ing opportunities in friendly. growing com- 
munity. Three large boys’ and girls’ camps, 
resorts, expanding summer home construc- 
tion on numerous nearby lakes and rivers. 
Community is adjacent to new Butternut- 
Mercer iron mining developments. New high 
school. On main line C & NW railroad and 
Greyhound Bus; U.S. Highway No. 51. 
Qualified physicians apply to 
MERCER KIWANIS CLUB 


Box 195, Mercer, Wisconsin 
for further details and interview 


Inquire how vou can earn $1,650 
per month as a manager with only 
$500 invested. Write 
HUMANICS INSTITUTE 
Box 205, Urbana, Ilinois 


DELUXE CUSHION MOUNTED 
ANY THREE LINES- 
UPTO 2%" 
REMIT $1.00 WITH ORDER 


MAIL-O-STAMP 


Glenside, Pa. 
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you're aT the dinner table, 
“scratch not, neither spit, 
cough nor blow your nose—except 
there’s a necessity of it.” 

And it’s all right to dunk, pro- 
vided that the bread “soaked” in the 
sauce is “no more than what you can 
put in your mouth at a time.” 

You'd probably never guess who 
is the author of these rules of eti- 
quette. It’s George Washington! He 
was America’s first etiquette author- 
ity, preceding Emily Post by almost 
two centuries. 

Always the gentleman, and ap- 
parently appalled by the rough- 
and - ready, if not out - and - out 
boorish manners of America’s back- 
woodsmen, Washington set forth a 
series of “rules” that he felt would 
transform frontiersmen into a more 
socially palatable people. And ap- 
parently he felt that it would take 
some doing to bring about this con- 
version. For he didn’t list just two 
or three rules, or even eight or nine 
—but 110! 

He called them the “Rules of 
Civility and Decent Behavior in 
Company and Conversation.” 

One of the things that he was con- 
cerned with most was table man- 
ners. In addition to dunking and 
nose blowing, he had a good many 
other decided views on an individ- 
ual’s conduct while dining: 

“Put not your meat to your mouth 
with your knife in hand, neither 
spit forth the stones of any fruit pies 
upon a dish nor cast anything under 
the tables. 

“Blow not your broth at the table, 
stay until it cools off. 


Our first authority on etiquette 
was not Emily Post. It was another 


famous American. 


“Cleanse not your teeth with the 
tablecloth, napkins, fork or knife, 
but if others do it, let it be done 
with a toothpick. 

“Make no show of taking great 
delight in your viciuals, feed not 
with greediness, eat not your bread 
with a knife, list not on a table, 
neither find fault with what you 
eat. 

“Put not another bite into your 
mouth till the former be swallowed 
and let not the morsels be too big 
for the jowls. 

“Drink not nor talk with your 
mouth full. Neither gaze about you 
while you’re drinking.” 

Washington had a firm sense of 
“protocol” and felt that, at an as- 
sembled table, everyone should wait 
until the host or the leading person- 
age there unfolded his napkin and 
began eating before following suit. 

He also had something to say 
about the interlude while waiting 
for the food to get to the table, 
staunchly taking the view that it 
was improper to “drum fingers” on 
the table while anticipating the 
meal. And he also stated that if a 
man felt a cough, sneeze, sigh or 
yawn coming on, that he should do 
it as “private as possible,” employ- 
ing a handkerchief to hide the “un- 
gainly gesture.” 

He apparently took the view that 
after-dinner orators should be tol- 
erated. “Don’t doze off while others 
speak,” he admonished. 

Washington also had some very 
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definite ideas about what his coun- | 


trymen’s posture and appearance 
should be. He wrote: “When you sit 
down, keep feet firm and even with- 
out putting one over the other or 
crossing them. Shift not yourself 
in the sight of another, nor gnaw 
your nails. Shake not head, feet or 
legs, roll not the eyes, lift not one 
eyebrow higher than another, wry 
not the mouth.” 

And he added sternly, “And be- 
dew no man’s face with your spittle 
by approaching too near when you 
speak.” 

Washington was surprisingly 
modern in his conception of casual- 
ness. After stating, “Put not your 
clothes on in the presence of other, 
nor go out of your chambers half- 
dressed,” he advised, “Keep your 
nails clean and short, also your 
hands and teeth clean,” but added, 
“vet without showing any great 
concern for them.” 

He considered a man’s appearance 
in public important, and wrote: “Do 
not puff up the cheek, loll not out 
the tongue, rub the hands or head, 
thrust out the lips or bite them or 
keep the lips too open or too close.” 
And he went on to say that one 
should walk down the street “not 


too slowly nor too swiftly, nor with | 


mouth open, nor upon toes in a 
dancing manner.” 


And, for one of the world’s No. 1 | 
rebels of all time against existing | 


order, he had a high sense of exist- 
ing class prestige, advocating the 
highest reverence at all times for 
“noblemen, justices and church- 
men.” 


He had some decided notions, and | 


a little misgiving perhaps, about the 
quick repartee and, possibly, levity 
in general. He wrote “Do not ex- 
press joy before one sick or in pain. 


Break no jests that are sharp or | 


biting, and if you deliver anything 
witty or pleasant, abstain from 
laughter thereat yourself.” 


However, it was plain that this | 


did not mean he believed in being a 
sourpuss either, for he went on to 
prescribe: “Speak not of doleful 
things at a time of mirth . . . speak 
not of melancholy things such as 
death and wounds, and if others 
mention them, change the subject.” 

That might seem like something 
almost unbelievably squeamish and 


sensitive, coming from a man who | 


has gone down as one of the world’s 
great warrior heroes and combat 
leaders. 


But perhaps Washington’s last | 


rule tells why he felt as he did: 
“Labor to keep alive in your heart 


that little speck of celestial fire | 


called Conscience.” THE END 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


e@ ALTERNATIVES — Dictionary of 
Alternatives gives choices for 
words based on same definition, 
such as CURL, FURL, and HURL. 


@ BACKWARDS — Special Diction- 
ary arranged backwards by last 
letter first. First three words are 
CAABA, INDABA, and COPAIBA. 


@ UNUSUAL DEFINITIONS —Trick 
definitions of words. Thus Web- 
ster’s Dictionary gives “’ 
the answer FELINE. (You might 
get stuck with CRAFTY.) Also “a 
storage place” is a definition for 
BOOT. (You might get stuck with 
ROOM.) It is trap definitions and 
words like these that can elimi- 
nate youl There are THOU- 
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Mail Coupon below to: Research Book Co. 
220 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SEND NO MONEY 


CLIP OFF AND MAIL 


RESEARCH BOOK CO. 
220 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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CROSSWORD DICTIONARY. At 
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send you $2.95 (plus 50« postage) 
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Office. 
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Free illustrated brochure shows 
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Being checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in an 
orderly manner—aired, dr 
and “in press’’. No. 3 wall 
racks come in any length to 
fit; 4 spaced coat hangers and hat 
spaces per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for each age group. 
The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 people, goes wherever needed on large 
ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wraps 
probiem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns. 
Write for Bulletin CK-7 

Wardrobe units for every church need 
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Attention Ladies 
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be called THE MERCHANDISE 
MART 
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back guarantees on the wares they ad- 
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MERCHANDISE 

Look for, and read, THE MERCHAN- 
DISE MART in our future issues 
Many items of interest to you will 
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Your patronage of advertising in THE 
MERCHANDISE MART will make 
this new service to our many loyal 
reader families the success it is de- 
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OPEN LETTER 
(From page 40) 


Aunt Edna sat in her rocking chair 
on the front porch.in Abilene, shell- 
ing peas. Incidentally, I don’t think 
any of us sitting comfortably in our 
living rooms appreciate the training 
and effort that go into a vegetable- 
shredding performance. He never 
stopped talking once, not even when 
the microphone came down and 
mussed his hair. Just jerked his 
head a little and it was all back in 
place. 

Well, Mr. Plug, by now I guess 
you must have a pretty good idea of 
Channel 3’s Late Show. For the next 
hour and a half the program con- 
tinued in the same way—ten min- 
utes of commercials (at the most), 
twelve minutes (at the least) of old 
movie. Why I stood for it, I'll never 
know. I counted seven interruptions 
of the commercials! I will admit that 
I did have time to do my nails, put 
the dog out, and perform a few other 


little chores, but even so, seven in- 
terruptions is too much! How long 
do you think the public will stand 
for it? 
Now, Mr. 
as the next person that the sponsors 


Plug, I realize as well 


need to sponsor something, but 
when they interrupt the commer- 
cials.so often and for so long, as they 
did last night, I am not going to take 
it lying down! And I know positively 
that I’m not the only person who 
feels this way. A good many of us 
are ready to exert pressure that will 
make you change some of your pol- 
icies down there. Personally, I am 
confident that when everyone gets 
behind this movement, we can force 
you to add at least five more com- 
mercials to the program, and that 
ain’t hay, Mr. Plug! 


ANSWER TO DELINQUENCY 
(From page 43) 


troubled juveniles of New York 
City is a thankless job. New York 
City Youth Board officials estimate 
that 75 per cent of the City’s delin- 
quency cases come from one per 
cent of the families living there. 
Trying to strengthen these “flabby, 
fractured families,” says Mark Mc- 
Closkey, “means we hang in there 
and never let up on them for an in- 
stant.”. Many pressures — over- 
crowding, racial tensions, language 
barriers, poverty, and the waves of 
immigrants that almost daily engulf 
the Port of New York—consistently 
wash out the little islands of prog- 
ress so carefully nurtured by Youth 
Board workers. Yet, without this 
work, the jungles of New York City 
might well be further out of control 
than they are. 

The city of New York gets about 
half the Youth Commission's funds. 
City Youth Board workers live 
right with the teen-age gangs in New 
York. Eventually, they win the con- 
fidence of the gang’s members. 
There’s never any doubt about the 
workers’ identity or purpose. Yet, 
so skillfully do they operate that the 
gang members eventually accept 
them—and from this vantage point 
they can bring better understanding 
to bear on youth problems while 
circumventing trouble’ before it 
happens by reporting it from the 
inside. 

Why do almost all New York City 
kids run in gangs? “Young people,” 


says Mark McCloskey, “want status 
just the way older ones do. They 
want ‘rep’ and they want it for 
their bunch as well as for them- 
selves. The members of the young 
gangs that trouble us get their status 
in the wrong way. They get hold of 
a wrong set of values. They build a 
code of conduct unacceptable to the 
rest of us.” 

Only those who have actually 
been close to it can appreciate the 
hopelessness of this task. Yet the 
Commission workers keep chipping 
away, seeking always an answer to 
save as many of these youngsters as 
possible for the good things that 
can be theirs as Americans. 

But in up state New York towns 
it’s a different story. Here the Com- 
mission has a tremendously potent 
force on its side: community pride. 
And along with that, the honest de- 
sire of most people to assist a 
worthy cause they can clearly un- 
derstand. Once the Youth Commis- 
sion builds a tiny fire under them, 
it’s downright amazing what local 
citizens will do to help their kids. 

“I've never seen anything like the 
way these townspeople pitch in,” 
says Youth Commission field repre- 
sentative Jim Cosgrove. “This pro- 
gram has proved to me that there’s 
outstanding leadership in every 
community. We just help identify it 
and get things rolling—then give as- 
sistance along the line as we're 
needed.” 

Take the town of Newcomb in 
northeastern New York State. Can- 
tankerous kids had never been a 
VAGAZINE 
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major problem there until the Na- 
tional Lead Company re-opened an 
old mine in the town and within a 
short time the population almost 
doubled. Then, suddenly, idle juve- 
niles out looking for something to 
do were no longer a minor irritation 
to be passed off with a shrug and a 


niatitude about “When I was a 
There were no commercial 


amusement centers in Newcomb— 
no theaters, bowling alleys, not 
even a drug store—where kids could 
seek recreation. At this point, Ernest 
Rist, the worried and conscientious 
town supervisor, drove 130 miles 
over rugged mountain roads in a 
blinding snowstorm to meet with 
State Youth Commission recreation 
people. They gave him the help and 
advice he needed, -and within a few 
months interested citizens were pro- 
viding for and staffing a recreation 
program for their young people. 

It’s been both ambitious and fruit- 
ful. The town now owns and pro- 
vides camping equipment for its 
kids to take supervised summer ex- 
cursions into the nearby mountains. 
All the cost to them is half the price 
of the food. At the Newcomb youth 
center, young people can learn arts 
and crafts as well as find a whole- 
some hangout. A new playground 
offers baseball and softball leagues, 
plus one big event—e.g., pet shows, 
water carnivals, amateur talent con- 
tests—each week. Total budget for 
the program is about $4500 yearly, 
of which the Youth Commission 
contributes $1000. 

In Malone, New York, the Youth 
Commission’s seed money has 
sprouted into a remarkable 87-acre 
park that includes four ball dia- 
monds; a lake for swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing, skating, or hockey; a 
football field; tennis courts; skiing 
slopes; and a community center— 
among other things. Worth an es- 
timated $80,000, the park was built 
almost entirely by volunteer labor 
and didn’t cost the taxpayers a cent 
in capital investment. 

This summer, the citizens of the 
Mohawk Valley town of Clinton 
(pop. 2000) proudly dedicated a 
large new community swimming 
pool to go along with their existing 
ice rink in providing year-round 
recreation for the young people of 
Clinton and _ surrounding towns. 
Clinton’s indoor skating rink is one 
of the largest and best in the nation; 
it was erected by private citizens 
who both supplied the money and 
did most of the work—then opened 
the rink to all Clinton school young- 
sters for free and to children from 
(see ANSWER TO DELINQUENCY page 48) 
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ANSWER TO DELINQUENCY 
(From page 47) 


nearby towns for 30 cents a head. 

In going about this work, there’s 
one point that Youth Commission 
officials like to emphasize: It doesn’t 
take a lot of money to start a youth 
program. Enthusiasm is a much 
more useful commodity. The Com- 
mission seldom recommends build- 
ing a youth center or other expen- 
sive facilities until the program is 
well under way and has proved 
itself. Instead, they suggest using 
existing public buildings—especially 
schoolhouses. 

“We like to see lighted school- 
houses all over the state,” says 
Mark McCloskey. “And especially 
we like to see them lighted after 
school hours and on weekends. That 
means citizens of a community are 
making maximum use of their pub- 
lic buildings.” 

The over-all Youth Commission 
program breaks down roughly into 
three parts: recreation; youth serv- 
ice projects; and youth bureaus. 
Recreation work emphasizes the 
prevention aspect that Commission 
officials regard as of primary im- 
portance. Almost entirely local in 
character and_ scope, recreation 
work is carried on by the towns- 
people themselves—aided by advice 
and limited financial help, from the 
State Youth Commission. 

Youth service projects involve 
special local problems that need re- 
search and specific attention. When 
local citizens request it and Com- 
mission officials approve it, the Com- 
mission tackles such problems as 
probation for youthful offenders, 
child guidance clinics, police educa- 
tion in juvenile handling, and em- 
ployment of young people. Annual 
week-long training institutes in the 
handling of young people—for citi- 
zen playground leaders, youth pro- 
gram directors, and police officers 
have been outgrowths of this pro- 
gram. So has a campaign to encour- 
age teachers to go into the homes 
of their students and help parents 
understand the special problems and 
needs of their children. 

Youth bureaus are coordinating 
agencies to bring together all the 
youth activities of a community to 
insure uniformity of purpose and 
direction. There are now about a 
dozen of these bureaus scattered 
about the state, staffed by local 
citizens. 

The commission also maintains in 
its Albany headquarters the largest 
free film library on juvenile de- 
linquency in the nation. Three of 
the films have been produced by the 


Commission—the most recent a film 
on juvenile car theft that was re- 
leased last year. The Commission 


publishes a bi-monthly magazine 
(circulating to 15,000 town, school, 
and welfare officials) and a group of 
excellent booklets available with- 
out charge to municipalities for use 
in local delinquency prevention 
work. Titles include: Making Play- 
grounds Succeed; Reducing Juvenile 
Delinquency; Police and Young Of- 
fenders; Making Teen Centers Suc- 
ceed; and Teamwork Can Prevent 
Delinquency. Written by experts, 
these publications offer a blueprint 
for local action in delinquency pre- 
vention. 

The direction of the Youth Com- 
mission is vested in an eight-man 
board of directors of which only 
Chairman McCloskey is a state em- 
ployee. The rest of the board is made 
up of public-spirited citizens, serving 
without pay, who have all had broad 
experience in some aspect of youth 
work. 

The New York Youth Commission 
people take rather violent exception 
to some of the current popular con- 
cepts about dealing with errant kids. 
They consider a “get tough” policy, 
with stepped-up police activity, in 
general a poor idea—and at best an 
absolute last resort in a situation 
that has got out of hand. The Youth 
Commission believes in catching a 
situation before it gets to that point. 

They also consider a curfew a 
handicap rather than an asset in 
dealing with juveniles. One Com- 
mission official said: “The curfew is 
unenforceable. It is a tempting law 
to violate and there is very little 
experience in this or any other state 
to demonstrate that it is an effective 
solution.” 

Chairman McCloskey and _his 
people admit freely that the bi- 
partisan New York State Youth 
Commission has no panaceas, no 
magic formula for wiping out all 
juvenile problems. “But,” says Mc- 
Closkey, “we'll do our best with the 
cooperation of citizens and all those 
forces of public and voluntary effort 
working—like us—to improve the 
quality of our young people and 
diminish our losses through delin- 
quency.” 

That the citizens of New York 
think highly of this work was graph- 
ically brought home when thousands 
of letters of protest flowed into Al- 
bany on the several occasions when 
it was feared th® temporary Youth 
Commission might be abandoned. 
Today, the Commission has per- 
manency, stature, and is setting an 
example for other states beset with 
the same problems. THE END 
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HE special world your little one 
lives in is only as secure as you make it. Security begins with saving. 
And there is no better way to save than with U.S. Savings Bonds. Safe— your 
interest and principal, up to any amount, guaranteed by the Government. 
Sound — Bonds now pay 3% % when held to maturity. Systematic— when 
you buy regularly through your bank or the Payroll Savings Plan. It’s so 
convenient and so wise—why not start your Savings Bonds program today? 


Make life more secure for someone you love. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is 
donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising 
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K has a green thumb 


= PER CENT of the quarter-million men who make 
up the audience of THe Krwants MaGazIneE own their homes 
and maintain them well. Of these men, 36 per cent choose 
garcening as a major hobby, according to a recent survey.* 
They also spent an average of $147 during the past year for 
lawn and gardening equipment—fertilizer, tools, seeds, etc. 


1TH 


This adds up to a whopping wo 
$13,500,000 market in the gardening field! 


Proud of his home and his family, the Kiwanian is an active 
consumer with the inclination and the money to indulge 
the leisure time interests of his family and himself. 

> 53% are fishermen 

> 44% have workshops in their homes 
> 37% are golfers 

> 33% are hunters 

> 20% have sail or power boats 

> 34% are amateur photographers 

> 6% fly private planes 

> 47% list reading as a hobby 


SEVENTY-SIX PER CENT of these Kiwanians live in cities of 
less than 100,000 population in homes with an average value 
of $22,500 and 74% report incomes of over $7500 a year. 


*THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE survey of its market was 


Reach this active, high-income consumer of 2. 
} h - h bli market consultant. Results were compiled by the Sta- 
t 1roug ) the pages of Is OWN pu ication tistical Tabulating Company of Chicago. This is the =9 @ ay og 
first in a series of advertisements reporting the answers WJ =e ome ay 
to the questions asked in that survey. o oo 
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